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THE RIGHT TO WORK 


VERY revolutionary manifesto since Wat Ty- 

ler’s rebellion, and before, has proclaimed the 

right to work. Sometimes the declaration has 

exprest a social philosophy. More often it has 
presented a concrete claim with obvious implications of 
time and place. Philosophical or opportunist, it has 
amounted to an assertion that organized society is under 
moral obligation to provide remunerative employment 
for men out of work. 

We say “moral” obligation because nobody in his 
senses imagines that there is a legal right to employ- 
ment unless it has been created by the terms of a con- 
tract, or has been established by the legislature and 
courts of a sovereign state. Much less is there any legal 
right to obtain employment by violence, or to “take” the 
products of labor without due process of law when one 
is jobless. Not even a Haywood or a Tannenbaum would 
preach such nonsense. When insurrectionary leaders 
tell their followers to “take” what belongs to them, they 
are asserting either a dogma of “natural rights,” or, 
if they prefer the expression, that doctrine of “a higher 
law” which the anti-slavery radicals invoked after the 
Dred Scott decision. 

The precise question, then, that is raised when the 
right to work is proclaimed, is either this: Is there a 
“natural right” to work, which the positive law of the 
state denies? or is it this: Is there a moral obligation 
resting upon organized society to provide remunerative 
occupation for the unemployed whenever or wherever 
found? It is on all accounts desirable that the public 
should give attention to these alternative questions and 
try to think clearly about them. 

To. most minds the phrase “natural rights” means 
those liberties and immunities that men would have and 
enjoy if there were neither vigilance committee nor po- 
litical state to compel obedience. They are the rights of 
that “state of nature” which was imagined by Hobbes 
and Rousseau, and which is dear to the anarchist mind 
today. To the revolutionist who invokes this right 
against the authority of organized society the incom- 
parable analysis of Hobbes still affords the all-sufficient 
rejoinder. A state of nature is a state of war, of every 
man against every man. You refuse to join with your 
fellowman in creating and upholding the state. You 
deny its authority. In other words, you elect to remain 
in a state of nature. Very well, a state of nature is a 
state of war. Do not complain like an idiot when we 
make war upon you and put you in jail. By your own 
philosophy the only right you have is your “natural 
right” to disarm the policeman, stampede the cavalry, 
dismantle the artillery, and put the army to rout—if 
you can. 

By those of us who do not happen to be anarchists 
and to whom the natural right of the he-goat to butt 


the lion over the precipice, if he can, does not look like 
an important asset, the problem of the right to work 
must be faced in terms of our alternative question. 
Organized society exists. The state is a fact. The posi- 
tive law has put natural rights out of business. Is there, 
then, a moral obligation to provide employment for the 
unemployed? 


N trying to answer the question in this form the first 

fact to be reckoned with is that the civilized world 
has never yet accepted such an obligation or conceded 
that it exists. Even the Christian part of the civilized 
world does not concede it. The burden of proof therefore 
rests on those who believe that the obligation is a moral 
reality. It is for them to bring other men to their way 
of thinking if they can. 

All that modern states, voluntary associations of re- 
formers, and individual philanthropists have so far ad- 
mitted after two thousand years of Christian civiliza- 
tion, is a moral obligation to relieve distress. When, be- 
cause of unemployment, sickness, misfortune, or even 
because of improvidence or vice, families or individuals 
are in immediate need of food and shelter, the com- 
munity provides relief more or less adequate, not only 
because sympathy provokes thereto, but also in the con- 
viction that a decent regard for “common morality” 
calls for the action. It is quite safe to say that an over- 
whelming majority of all men and women in comfortable 
circumstances acknowledge an obligation to relieve dis- 
tress. It is equally safe to say that a majority of these 
same men and women would admit without argument 
that they ought to offer work with relief, if they could 
do so conveniently, but that most of them would deny 
an alleged obligation of “the state” to provide work, 
under governmental initiative and supervision, for all 
of the unemployed. They would insist that this function 
should be discharged by individual effort and voluntary 
organization. 

So the issue is joined between those who uphold “the 
existing social order,” and who in general are its bene- 
ficiaries, and those who, either because they are “the 
disinherited,” or for other reasons, indict the social 
scheme of things as now made up and working, insist- 
ing that it should be replaced by something more equita- 
ble, or should so far be modified that it can assume new 
obligations. The assertion of the right to work is prac- 
tically always backed up by a scornful repudiation of 
charity, and a call for that collective ownership of the 
instruments of production which, it is asserted, would 
equalize economic opportunities. 

It is no answer to the radical demand to say that ex- 
periments in providing work for the unemployed thru 
governmental agencies have been disappointing, that 
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business enterprises carried on under governmental re- 
sponsibility and supervision are failures, and that the 
unemployed at the best are the incompetent, at the worst 
the undeserving. Mankind is not so ineffective that it is 
unable to accomplish difficult tasks when it is once con- 
vinced that the tasks must be undertaken. The question 
that we have to answer is: Is public provision of work 
for the unemployed, however difficult it may be, or how- 
ever disappointing the first attempts may be, a social 
obligation? This question must be answered unequiv- 
ocally. 


E return to the fact that organized society exists. 

The state and the positive law are as nearly all- 
powerful as anything human and finite can be. They 
have put natural rights out of business; they compel 
us all to submit to authority. By creating private prop- 
erty and the rights of private ownership, they have not 
only rendered possible, they have made. inevitable the 
control of the major and best opportunities to work and 
obtain a livelihood by a far-seeing, thrifty, competent, 
enterprising minority of mankind. There is not much 
land left that is not owned by somebody. Hunting, fish- 
ing and berry picking without permission are trespass 
and poaching. Wandering without authority is vaga- 
bondage. 

Let us grant that this control of the means of produc- 
tion by an effective minority of mankind has enor- 
mously increased the available wealth of the world, and 
has improved the economic condition of the majority. 
The fact remains that because the organized state and 
the positive law have created private property, millions 
of men today can work and live only by one of three 
possibilities, namely: 1. The owners of private prop- 
erty may offer work at wages, or may withhold the offer 
as they please; 2. Charity may provide food and work 
as an act of grace, or 3. The state may provide work in 
jail or prison, for those who tramp or poach or steal. 
The state in depriving these men of opportunity to 
enjoy the natural rights of a state of nature, and com- 
pelling them by its irresistible power to submit to its 
authority, has not seen fit to provide them, thru its 
positive law, with a positive right to obtain their liv- 


ing otherwise than by the free will of property owners, ° 


or the Christian charity of the sympathetic. 


UT, it may be objected, these facts undoubtedly 

constitute a hardship; they do not create an obliga- 
tion. It may be hard that the state compels us all to 
submit to its institutions, including the rights of pri- 
vate property, but it is under no moral obligation to any 
of us if we cannot adjust ourselves to laws that apply 
to all alike. 

Very well, sauce for goose is sauce for gander. Mr. 
Henry George proposed that the state, in the exercise 
of its sovereign authority, which all of us must obey, 
should take the economic rent of all land, and should 
abolish existing taxes of every description. No com- 
pensation, he urged, should be given to land owners 
thus deprived of the value of their possessions, because 
they never had any more moral right to them than the 
slave holder had to property in his slaves. Man did not 
make the surface of the earth. It rightfully belongs to 
all men equally. The individual owner of land does not 
create land values. They are created by the increasing 





demand for land by a population multiplying in num- 
bers and working with increasing intelligence and pro- 
ductive power. 

To this proposition that the sovereign state in the 
exercize of its unquestioned and irresistible power 
should confiscate the property of the private land 
owner, endless rejoinders have been made. One of them, 
in our judgment, is irrefutable. The others, in our 
judgment, are unconvincing. The irrefutable one is that 
the, state in creating rights of private property in land 
became a participant with the private land owner in 
the moral right or the moral wrong, whichever it was, 
and that, therefore, if the state, in the exercise of its 
superior strength, should now slip out of the transac- 
tion and leave the loss to be borne by its helpless pri- 
vate partner, the state would make itself, in the 
completest sense of the word, a despicable moral cad. 

Not to put too fine a point on it, we think that this 
is what the state does make of itself when, after having 
created the existing economic order, thru its institution 
of the rights of private property, the state fails to 
create also in its positive law an unequivocal right of 
all men to demand and obtain real and adequate eco- 
nomic opportunity. We do not say “work,” of any spe- 
cific kind. We do not say wages, at any given rate. We 
say only opportunity. It is not enough to assert that 
abundant opportunity already exists for all who are 
deserving and efficient. That is a question of fact, to be 
determined. It is the duty of the state, as the creator 
and upholder of the existing economic order, to deter- 
mine that fact, and to know, beyond the possibility of a 
doubt, that adequate opportunity for all exists. 








THE PRESIDENT’S HIGH APPEAL 


N his address to Congress last week asking for the 

repeal of the provision exempting American vessels 
passing thru the Panama Canal from paying tolls, Pres- 
ident Wilson spoke four hundred and twenty words. He 
made no argument. He refuted no claim. He did not 
even define the issue. Yet rarely has the head of a great 
state given to the world in such brief space so fine and 
so lofty an appeal. Woodrow Wilson touched the con- 
science of the nation. It is a foregone conclusion that 
Congress will yield. , 

It must have required unflinching courage for the 
President to take this stand. The opposition in Congress 
was determined and bitter. Mr. Underwood, the Demo- 
cratic leader. in the House, was against him. Senator 
O’Gorman, Chairman of the Senate.Committee on In- 
teroceanic Canals, was implacable. The Baltimore plat- 
form was specifically adverse. Even he himself on a 
previous occasion had committed himself in favor of the 
exemption. 

Yet his later judgment, “very fully considered and ma- 
turely formed,” made him certain that “the exemption 
constitutes a mistaken policy from every point of view” 
and he urged Congress to reverse itself “without rais- 
ing the question whether we are right or wrong and so 
once more deserve our reputation for generosity and the 
redemption of every obligation without quibble or hesi- 
tation.” 

This, we say, is an act of courage, conscience, vision 
and statesmanship of the highest order. By rising 
above the petty claims of partizan politics and com- 
mercial selfishness to the higher plane of international 
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honor, Woodrow Wilson has saved the good name of ° 


the United States, restored the nation to its time- 
honored position of leadership in the cause of world 
peace, smoothed the way for the settlement of the Co- 
lombian, Japanese, and Mexican problems, strengthened 
the friendship of England and preserved for his coun- 
try the decent respect of mankind. 








THE PRESIDENT AND THE DEPARTMENT 
OF STATE 


HE resignation of John Bassett Moore as Counselor 

of the State Department is a serious blow to 
a structure already far from strong. Professor Moore 
is one of the great authorities on international law of 
this country and indeed of the world. His loss to the 
Department is a grave matter. But of even graver con- 
cern is the fact that he should have felt obliged to 
resign just at this time. The reasons which he gives for 
his resignation are, properly enough, purely perfunc- 
tory. But it is matter of common belief that Mr. Moore 
found conditions in the Department intolerable. 

The Department of State is‘disorganized. The resig- 
nation of the Counselor is the culminating evidence of 
the fact. The head of the Department takes his respon- 
sibilities too cavalierly. Too often the press despatches 
announcing a new complication in our foreign relations 
contain the added statement that the Secretary of State 
is away from his desk delivering a lecture in West 
Virginia, or Ohio, or Massachusetts. This lecturing is 
his own private business. He has carefully explained 
the matter to the public. He must earn more money 
than his salary of $12,000, he declares, and therefore 
he delivers lectures. We have before exprest our judg- 
ment that Mr. Bryan’s attitude in this matter is funda- 
mentally wrong. If a Cabinet: officer cannot live on his 
salary, and is unwilling to use his private means to 
make up the difference, he has no business to retain the 
office an instant. 

Under Mr. Bryan the plan of building up a trained 
and experienced diplomatic service by keeping good men 
in it and advancing them for merit and proved fitness 
has been sent to the scrap heap. Numbers of men of 
long experience and tried ability have been displaced by 
novices selected apparently for political reasons. 
Whether Mr. Bryan has secured such appointments as 
these for his own political advantage as has been sug- 
gested, or whether he sincerely believes that the merit, 
fitness and experience theory of carrying on the diplo- 
matic service is a mistaken one, we do not know. It really 
makes no difference. Either point of view should dis- 
qualify him for the position of Secretary of State. 

President Wilson has had wonderful success with 
Congress. He has acquired and retained to a remarkable 
degree the confidence of the country. 

In his brief address on the Panama Canal tolls ques- 
tion he has openly intimated that matters of great del- 
icacy and near consequence are giving him grave con- 
cern in the field of foreign affairs. 

At such a time he should look well to his Depart- 
ment of State. This is no time and the State Department 
is no place for personal politics or the seeking of per- 
sonal profit. 

The resignation of Professor Moore brings the mat- 
ter sharply to the President’s attention. Let him face 
the problem with the same courage and with the same 


spirit of high statesmanship with which he has faced 
the question of Canal tolls, and we have no fear that he 
will not solve it. 


THE CRISIS OF HOME RULE 


OR the present the compromise on the Home Rule 

question proposed by the Pritish Premier, that the 
people of any counties of Ulster may by a majority vote 
exclude themselves from the jurisdiction of the Irish 
parliament for a period of six years, seems the best 
arrangement that can be made. It will give Ulster time 
to cool off and to determine whether its real interests 
lie with separation or inclusion. Sir Edward Carson, 
who has done most to put Ulster in this belligerent and 
irreconcilable attitude, declares that it is “a sentence 
of death with a stay of execution.” But, to adopt his 
simile, a criminal regards a reprieve as the next best 
thing to a pardon, and who knows but the Uionists will 
be in power by 1921 and have the happiness of handling 
this thorny question to suit themselves? There must be 
two general elections before the six years have past, and 
the British electorate will then have had two opportuni- 
ties to turn the Government over to the Unionists. 

The Opposition should frankly accept the proposal of 
the Government as a fair and generous concession to 
their contentions. If they refuse to do so the suspicion 
will be very much strengthened that they are merely 
playing politics and trying by threat of civil war to 
bring about the dislodgment of the Liberal Party from 
power which they have not been able to accomplish by 
the usual methods of opposition. The Unionists have 
persistently demanded that Home Rule without Ulster 
included shall not become a fact without one more refer- 
ence of the question to the British electorate. Mr. As- 
quith’s proposal wisely conceives a reference to the elec- 
torate but to the electorate most concerned. 

Mr. Asquith in making it has again shown his ability 
to meet a difficult situation with equanimity and skill. 
He is master of the art of compromise, the prime requi- 
site of a statesman, particularly of a British statesman. 
It is to be hoped that his plan will put an end to the 
unseemly spectacle of respectable citizens threatening 
rebellion against parliamentary legislation in apprehen- 
sion of hypothetical injury in the future. 








AN APPEAL TO THE CHURCHES OF EUROPE 
N alliance of the Churches of Switzerland has in- 
vited the Churches of Europe to a conference to pro- 

nounce against war and its standing armies and arma- 

ments. The appeal admirably presents the enormous in- 
crease of cost and waste for war in time of peace. In 
thirty years six leading nations of Europe, Augtria, 

France, Germany, Great Britain, Italy and Russia, have 

increased their standing armies from 2,650,000 men to 

4,200,000 men, and the military expense from $697,000,- 

000 to $1,549,000,000. This waste of men and money 

they present as the argument of civilization against 

war, and they express their shame that it is the Chris- 
tian nations of Europe that are guilty of this offense 
against the teachings of Christ. 

This appeal ought to be heeded, and it certainly is 
the business of the Christian Church unitedly to make 
war on war. And yet it is those who claim the name of 
Christian who foment and create war, and who impose 
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taxes to make war a glorious success. We fear that, as 
a body, the Socialists and the labor unions of Europe 
are more hostile to war than is the Christian Church. 
We are glad that Swiss Christianity has spoken. 








_THE WOMEN VOTE IN CHICAGO 


N the recent primary election in Chicago forty-seven 

thousand women voted, or thirty per cent of those 
who were registered. Of the men who were registered, 
not over thirty-four per cent voted. The difference is 
remarkable only for its smallness. It administers one 
more sledge-hammer blow to the stock anti-suffrage 
argument that women do not want to vote. Whether they 
want to vote or not, they will vote when the duty of 
voting is theirs. 

Nearly one-third of the women registered in the city 
went to the polls. But in some districts where the need 
for their votes was great, the proportion rose much 
higher. A telegram from Miss Jane Addams, sent in 
response to a request from The Outlook and published 
in that paper, gives some significant facts. Miss Addams 
says: 

All discussions in the women’s organizations during the 
past six weeks tended to confirm the belief that the women’s 
vote would be non-partizan. Their vote in many wards 
manifested real independence of judgment. In some wards 
—notably two university wards where non-partizan candi- 
dates were in the field—this was shown by remaining away 
from the primary, only eight and eleven per cent respec- 
tively voting. In contrast, in the Fifth Ward, where there 
was a real contest against one of the old “gray wolves” of 
the council who had long been opposed by the Municipal 
Voters’ League, seventy-five per cent of the registered 
women voted. Similarly in the Eleventh Ward seventy per 
cent of the registered women voted. They defeated a man 
condemned by the Municipal Voters’ League and backed by 
the united societies pe ate a the liquor interests, when 
the men’s vote would clearly have elected him. In the Eighth 
Ward candidates endorsed by the liquor interests and con- 
demned by the Municipal ague were defeated. In the 
Ninth Ward the candidates approved by the Municipal 
Voters’ League were elected after a real contest, the women 
strengthening the better element. 

If women are going to persist in voting in as large 
proportions as men, whenever they get the chance, and 
in voting intelligently on the side of decency and good 
order, as they have done in Chicago, the way of the anti- 
suffragist will become more thorny every year. It is 
thorny enough already. Suffrage is marching on. 





AS ONE DEMOCRAT TO ANOTHER 


EVENTEEN years ago this month President Cleve- 

land vetoed a bill establishing an educational test for 
immigrants. What he said then on this important ques- 
tion has lost not a particle of its truth in half a gen- 
eration: 


The best reason that could be given for this radical re- 
striction of immigration is the necessity of protecting our 
population against degeneration and saving our national 
peace and quiet from imported turbulence and disorder. 

I cannot believe that we would be protected against these 
evils by limiting immigration to those who can read and 
write in any language twenty-five words of our Constitu- 
tion. In my opinion, it is infinitely more safe to admit a 
hundred thousand immigrants who, tho unable to read and 
write, seek among us only a home and opportunity to work 
than to admit one of those unruly agitators and enemies of 
governmental control who cannot only read and write, but 
delights in arousing by inflammatory speech the illiterate 
and | ae tony | inclined to discontent and tumult. Violence 
and disorder do not originate with illiterate laborers. They 
are, rather, the victims of the educated aaa. The abilit 


to read and write, as required in this bill, in and of itself, 








“affords, in my opinion, a misleading test of contented in- 


dustry and supplies unsatisfactory evidence of desirable 
citizenship or a proper apprehension of the benefits of our 
institutions. If any particular element of our illiterate im- 
migration is to be feared for other causes than illiteracy, 
these causes should be dealt with directly, instead of making 
illiteracy the pretext for exclusion, to the detriment of other 
illiterate immigrants against whom the real cause of com- 
plaint cannot be alleged. : 


If the Senate should be so unwise as to follow the 
example of the House and enact the present bill with 
its literacy test we would commend to the consideration 
of President Wilson these words of his last Democratic 
predecessor. 


THE RETURN OF UNDINE 


LREADY we see her on the stage and in the store 
windows and soon, no doubt, in the ballroom and 
the street, this lady of the emerald locks, the amphibious 
daughter of Old Nick. 
Know you the Nixies, gay and fair? 


Their eyes are black and green their hair— 
They lurk in sedgy shores. 


Now we know more than the Nixies, for the newest 
fashions have gone far beyond what the mythopeic fancy 
could paint. We have occasionally seen green hair in the 
past, but that was due to some erroneous reaction of 
the dye which failed to connect up with the proper car- 
bon chain. Now it is done on purpose and not only green, 
but any other color needed to match or complement the 
gown, lilac, pink or purple, blue and patinated bronze. 
Wigs, of course; my lady’s real hair if she have any is 
as carefully concealed as her ears. 

To get specimens of the erratic flora of the novelist, 
The Black Tulip of Dumas The Green Carnation of 
Hichens, The Yellow Aster of Sarah Grand, all that 
is necessary is a little aniline dye into which to 
stick the stems. But human beings are less tractable 
than plants. My lady might soak her feet all night in a 
tub of alizarin or indigo without its producing any effect 
upon her hair. Besides if she did get it dyed internally 
she could only wear one gown with it and what would 
she do with her other ones? No, she must have a dif- 
ferent wig for each costume and for that purpose she 
must needs extract all the rainbows of coal-tar. 

Here again we see the influence of art upon nature, 
or what passes for nature. When Du Maurier began 
sketching in Punch his graceful giraffes all the ladies 
became thru some miracle like them eleven heads high. 
Rossetti made consumption fashionable. Gibson gave 
every man under thirty a finely chiseled jaw. We might 
have known what was coming when first the purple cow 
appeared in paint and poetry. The world is determined 
to catch up with the Futurists. It is too late to stop it 
now. But there ought to be a law against putting such 
things into people’s heads because later they get on 
them, where they show. 








Mr. Marconi, magician of wireless telegraphy, is 
verily teaching us the possibilities hidden in the ether. 
His last feats are the lighting of an electric lamp six 
miles distant with no wire; and with this he reports tele- 
phoning without a wire. Those who have imagined that 
we have pretty. much conquered the secrets of nature 
are much mistaken; indeed there is evidence that we 
have only begun the search, and the century may revolu- 
tionize all our civilization, as did steam three genera- 
tions ago and later the telegraph and telephone. 

















THE STORY OF THE WEEK 

















We told last week 
the story of the 
murder of Cle- 
mente Vergara, a Texas ranchman, 
by soldiers of the Mexican Federal 
Army. On Sunday of last week Ver- 
gara’s body was exhumed from the 
cemetery at Hidalgo by persons un- 
known, brought across the river and 
delivered to Captain Sanders of the 
Texas Rangers. It was subsequently 
turned over to relatives of the dead 
man for reburial. It was at first re- 
ported that Captain Sanders himself 
with a squad of Rangers had crost 
the border and exhumed the body. 
Indeed that officer sent a telegram to 
Governor Colquitt of Texas which 
contained the laconic message, “I pro- 
ceeded to Hidalgo, secured Vergara’s 
body and brought it to Laredo.” The 
next day, however, Captain Sanders 
made a more complete report in 
which he asserted that he did not 
cross the Rio Grande, but received 
the body on the Texas side. He said 
that he did not know who exhumed 
it. He further declared that there 
were two bullet holes in the head, 
and one hand was burnt to a crisp, 
and “the head looked like it had been 
smashed in.” This second stage of 
the Vergara drama adds one more 
element of mystery to the murky 
Mexican situation. 

In the Senate last week Senator 
Fall of New Mexico made an elabor- 
ate and vehement speech in criticism 
of the President’s Mexican policy. 
Mr, Fall described the cases of sixty- 
three Americans who, he asserted, 
had been killed or outraged in 
Mexico during the past three years. 
In each case he gave name, place and 
date. He declared that these were 
only one-third of the outrages that 
had actually taken place. He made 
the following proposal as to the pol- 
icy which the United States should 
adopt and carry out: 

With the solemn declaration that we 
do not want to war upon the Mexican 
nation or people; that it is not our pur- 
pose to acquire territory, upset their 
laws or overturn their Constitution, 
and an invitation to the masses of the 
Mexican people to codperate with us, 
we should immediately direct the use of 
the land and naval forces of this Gov- 
ernment for the protection of our citi- 
zens and other foreigners in Mexico 
wherever found, and lend their assist- 
ance to the restoration of order and to 
the maintenance of peace and the plac- 
ing of the administrative function in 
the hands of capable and patriotic citi- 
zens of Mexico, to be left with them, to 
the end that under their own laws and 
customs, without interference from our- 
selves or others, elections may be held 


and those elected allowed to administer 
their own Government. 


The Thickening 
Mexican Situation 


After the joint 

Carranza and = commission ap- 
the Benton Case pointed to exam- 
ine the body of William S. Benton 
had been prevented by General Car- 
anza’s orders from going to the 





THE WEEK IN CONGRESS 


‘In joint session, the Senate and 
the House heard an address from 
President Wilson, concerning Pa- 
nama Canal tolls. Afterward, the 
House committee reported favora- 
bly a bill repealing the exemption 
granted to our coastwise shipping. 
The vote in committee was 14 to 3. 


The Alaska Railroad bill was re- 
ported from the conference com- , 
mittee. 


In the Senate an attempt to table 
a motion giving a place of advan- 
tage on the calendar to the -reso- 
lution for a woman suffrage amend- 
ment to the Constitution was de- 
feated by a vote of 47 to 14, and a 
debate on woman suffrage followed. 

Speeches sharply criticizing the 
President’s policy concerning Mex- 
ico were made in the Senate by 
Mr. Works, of California, and Mr. 
Fall, of New Mexico, and in the 
House by Mr. Mondell, of Wyo- 
ming, and Mr. Ainey, of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

At the earnest request of Secre- 
tary Bryan, the House Committee 
on Foreign Affairs consented to lay 
aside Mr. Ainey’s resolution call- 
ing upon the Government for a re- 
port as to outrages to which Amer- 
icans have been subjected in Mex- 
ico. 

The House, under a suspension 
of the rules, declined to pass a bill 
making effective the provisions of 
the treaty with Great Britain con- 
cerning fisheries along the Cana- 
dian border. President Wilson had 
asked for the passage of this bill. 
There was a majority for it, but a 
two-thirds vote was required. 


Speaker Clark defended himself 
against the charge made by Pro- 
fessor Zeublin that he had misused 
his power in preventing the refer- 
ence, to committee, of a resolution 
providing for the punishment of 
Representative McDermott for mis- 
conduct of which he had been ac- 
cused in the Mulhall lobby charges. 


By a vote of 302 to 30, the House 
past a bill which virtually excludes 
convict-made goods from interstate 
commerce. 


Among the subjects considered 
by committees were the trust bills, 
the grain exchanges, the public 
land laws, and the proposed Presi- 
dential primary. A House commit- 
tee will take up the charges which 
accuse Justice Wright, of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Supreme Court, 
of misconduct. Subcommittees con- 
tinued their inquiries in Colorado, 
as to the coal miners’ strike there, 
and in Michigan, concerning the 
strike at the copper mines. 











cemetery in Chihuahua, there was no 
further action in this case for sev- 
eral days. Carranza insisted that 
Great Britain should deal with him 
directly, and asserted that the Unit- 
ed States had no right to act for the 
British Government. He had implicit 
confidence, he said, in Villa, his “‘mil- 
itary leader.” England, he added, 
was “the bully of the world” and had 
used the United States as a catspaw. 
Intervention would provoke war and 
intensify Latin America’s hatred of 
the United States, whose “entire po- 
litical future would be endangered” 
by it. Two or three days later, say- 
ing he would tolerate no independent 
inquiry, he appointed a commission 
to make investigation as to Benton 
and Gustave Bauch, said to be an- 
other victim of Villa’s ferocity. The 
prevailing belief is that if Benton’s 
body is in Chihuahua it has been so 
long in the grave that examination 
of it will be made in vain. Great 
Britain has asked our Government 
to inquire concerning W. D. Snyman, 
another’ British subject, whose 
ranch, it is said, has been looted, and 
who is held for ransom. 

Villa promised to kill Luis Ter- 
razas, Jr., within five days if he 
should not pay a ransom of $500,000. 
Terrazas has been a prisoner for sev- 
eral months in Chihuahua, where 
Villa has already, by torture, forced 
him to pay $650,000. His aged fa- 
ther, not long ago the richest of 
Mexicans and now an exile in this 
country, sought the aid of our Gov- 
ernment. Advice or warning from 
Secretary Bryan induced Villa to 
forego the ransom, but he still 
threatens to expose Terrazas on the 
firing line in his next battle. 

In Congress at Washington the 
President’s policy has been attacked 
by Senator Works and Representa- 
tives Mondell and Ainey. Felix Diaz 
has been in the city, and men said to 
be his agents have been talking with 
members of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee. Diaz, it is said, would 
like to have our Government support 
him as a compromise revolutionary 
candidate to succeed Huerta. The 
latter declares that he would never 
accept the mediation of the United 
States, Argentina, Chili and Brazil. 


a At a joint session of 
the Senate and the 

Tolls House, on the 5th, 
President Wilson read his brief mes- 
sage, or personal appeal, concerning 
the exemption of our coastwise ship- 
ping from the payment of Panama 
Canal tolls. We publish it elsewhere. 
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FEEDING THE UNEMPLOYED AT ST. PAUL’S PARISH HOUSE, NEW YORK 
An I. W. W. demonstration which took the form of nightly raids on New York churches to 
demand food and shelter culminated in the arrest of the I. W. W. leader, Frank Tannenbaum, and 
189 of his followers after a Catholic church had been entered on March 4. The crowd was 
repulsed at some churches and entertained at others. At St. Paul’s they were housed for the 
night in the parish house and given food prepared by church workers 


His audience was deeply impressed 
by his earnestness, and especially by 
the closing sentences: “I ask this of 
you in support of the foreign policy 
of the Administration. I shall not 
know how to deal with matters of 
even greater delicacy and nearer 
consequence if you do not grant it 
to me in ungrudging measure.” In 
conversation afterward he said that 
no foreign crisis was impending. It 
is well known, however, that, owing 
to the prevailing belief abroad that 
we have violated the treaty, the 
United States is exposed to the op- 
position of the great powers in sev- 
eral international questions of im- 
portance. 

On the following day the House 
committee reported, by a vote of 14 
to 3 (or 17 to 4, if absent members 
are counted) a bill repealing the ex- 
emption clause of the Panama Canal 
act. Those who opposed the favorable 
report were Mr. Doremus, of Michi- 
gan, Democrat; Mr. O’Shaunessy, 
of Rhode Island, Democrat; Mr. 
Knowland, of California, Republican, 
and Mr. Lafferty, of Oregon, Pro- 
gressive. Inquiries made in the 
House show that the passage of this 
bill there is assured, and it is ex- 
pected that a majority will vote for it 
in the Senate. Mr. Underwood will 
speak and vote against the bill in the 
House. The leaders of the movement 
against repeal in the Senate are Mr. 
O’Gorman and Mr. Chamberlain. 
Many members who originally voted 
for exemption have been converted 








to the support of repeal by the Presi- 
dent’s arguments. There have been 
similar changes outside of Congress. 
Mr. Oscar Straus, recently the Pro- 
gressive candidate for Governor of 
New York, said last week in a public 
address that he must reject and op- 
pose that paragraph in his party’s 
platform which favors exemption. 

By the English press the Presi- 
dent’s attitude and message have 
been warmly commended, and there 
is a strong movement to procure the 
official participation of Great Britain 
in the Panama Fair at San Francis- 
co. To the Prime Minister has been 
sent a memorial asking for such par- 
ticipation and signed by more than 
350 members of Parliament, repre- 
senting all parties. 


Resignation of John Bassett 

Moore, the dis- 
Counselor Moore tinguished au- 
thority on international law and 


diplomacy, who has been for the past 
year Counselor of the State Depart- 
ment, and Acting Secretary in the 
absence of Mr. Bryan, has resigned. 
In a letter to the President he re- 
called the fact that at the outset he 
indicated that his tenure was only 
provisional, his motive being to give 
service during a period of transition. 
As there has been ample opportunity 
for effecting the organization of the 
Department’s force, the duty which 
he took upon himself, he says, has 
been fully performed. The President 
expresses great regret, saying that 


Mr. Moore is a man with whom he 
has been proud to be associated. He 
had known from the beginning, how- 
ever, that in all probability Mr. 
Moore’s engagements would not per- 
mit him to stay more than a year. 
Secretary Bryan ‘speaks of Mr. 
Moore’s eminent ability and agree- 
able personal qualities. Mr. Moore, 
who has been for many years pro- 
fessor of international law in Colum- 
bia University, will now undertake 
to revise, for the Carnegie Founda- 
tion, his history of arbitration. 

It is asserted by the Washington 
correspondents of prominent news- 
papers that for several reasons Mr. 
Moore has found his place in the 
State Department an unattractive 
and disagreeable one. These reasons, 
it is said, have been well known at 
the capital. No statement from Mr. 
Moore, however, gives a warrant for 
these reports. 


The Alaska Railroad 


oo for bill, as reported from 
- the conference com- 
mittee, limits the expenditure to 


$35,000,000 and provides that $1,- 
000,000 shall be available at once. 
The money is not to be procured by 
an issue of bonds, but will be paid 
out of the Treasury. An amendment 
providing that the roads must be of 
standard gauge was rejected. The 


.Government is authorized to con- 


struct telegraph and telephone lines 
in connection with the railroads, and 
to operate them. 

The grant of power to the Presi- 
dent is a broad one. He is authorized 
to appoint officers and agents, fix 
salaries, detail army engineers for 
the construction work and give 
names to the lines. He may acquire 
terminals, docks and wharves, and 
fix transportation rates He may op- 
erate the roads, or may lease them 
(with the telegraph lines) for terms 
not exceeding twenty years. Town 
sites along the lines may be located 
by him, and he is authorized to with- 
draw public land from entry at his 
discretion. Machinery no _ longer 
needed for the Panama Canal may be 
used in the construction work, if he 
shall deem this advisable. Not more 
than 1000 miles of road are to be 
meade. 


A state of siege was 
proclaimed in Rio de 
Janeiro on the 5th, the 
editors of three prominent news- 
papers were arrested, several officers 
of the capital’s garrison were placed 
in prison, and a strict censorship for — 
all telegrams was ordered. Because 
of this control of dispatches, which 
really has been exercized for some 
time past, reports as to the condition 
of the country are vague and unsat- 
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isfactory. There has been a revolu- 
tionary movement in the northern 
states of Pernambuco, Para and 
Ceara, which have a population of 
2,500,000. The disturbance is said to 
be due to racial differences. In those 
states the negroes are a majority. 
Battleships were sent to Ceara from 
Rio, but some expected they would 
assist the rebels. The Governor of 
Ceara and many residents of Forta- 
leza, the state’s capital, sent mesages 
to the Military Club at Rio, urging 
the club to ask President Fonseca to 
defend them against the rebels. But 
it is said that the club’s executive 
committee favors the rebels, altho a 
majority of the club’s members are 
on the other side. 

So far as can be learned, there has 
been no disorder in Rio, and the 
establishment of martial law was 
only a precautionary measure. The 
disturbance may be related to Bra- 
zil’s financial condition, which has 
caused uneasiness in Europe, or to 
the Presidential election, now in 
progress. It is expected that Dr. 
Wenceslau Braz will be chosen to 
succeed President Fonseca. 


In Peru a new party 
has been formed. It has 
a majority in Congress 
and will demand the election of 
a President by popular vote. The 
leader of it is Sefior Ugarteche, 
formerly Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs. Colonel Benavides, commander 
of the revolutionary forces that re- 
cently deposed and exiled President 
Billinghurst, and now the head of 
the Provisional Government, will be 
authorized to take charge of the elec- 
tion. Vice-President Roberto Leguia, 
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AN OLYMPIC CHAMPION 


TO COACH NEW YORK’'S POLICE 


Alfred P. Lane, who won the individual championship in revolver shooting at Stockholm while 
a Columbia undergraduate, has been engaged to teach policemen in the School for Recruits how 
to use a new automatic pistol which the force has adopted 


who has arrived at Panama, on his 
way from England to Peru, and who 
intended to hold the office from which 
Billinghurst was ousted, has _ re- 
ceived many telegrams urging him 
to join the new party. Probably he 
will not be permitted to succeed Bil- 
linghurst. 


The Home Rule bill, 
which has been twice 
past in the present 
House of Commons and vetoed by 
the House of Lords, was introduced 
into the House of Commons for the 
third time on March 5 by Augustine 
Birrell, Chief Secretary for Ireland. 
If it is past this time it will, under 
the Parliament Act of 1911, be en- 
titled to receive the royal assent 
without the consent of the House of 
Lords. The forces of the Unionists 
are, therefore, rallying to make their 
last stand, declaring that civil war 
is inevitable if the bill passes. Sir 
Edward Carson, the leader of the 
Ulster revolt, alluded to the protest 
of the City of London during the 
American revolution against “a war 
which originates in violence and in- 
justice and must end in ruin.” He 
stated that he had within the last 
few days authorized the expenditure 
of $350,000 for defense. 

The American analogy was also 
adduced by Bonar Law, who conclud- 
ed his reply to the Prime Minister 
by quoting the words of Lord Chat- 
ham at the outbreak of the Revolu- 
tionary War: 


Home Rule 


I wish, my lords, not to lose a day 
in this urgent, pressing crisis. One 
hour now lost in allaying the ferment 
in America may produce years of ca- 
lamity. I will knock at the door of this 
hated and confounded Ministry and will 
arouse them to a sense of their im- 
pending danger. 


The Unionist lead- 
er, Mr. Law, de- 
clared that it was 
“the clear duty of the whole Unionist 
party to use any means, so long as 
we think they will be effective,” to 
make it impossible for the Govern- 
ment “to commit what we believe to 
be a great crime.” He called atten- 
tion to the fact that “for the first 
time for more than 250 years one of 
the great political parties of this 
country has solemnly declared that it 
will assist Ulster in resisting by 
force what the Government proposes 
to do.” This party, he said, was the 
largest party in the House, having 
“a majority of more than thirty of 
the representatives of England, a 
nationality which comprises three- 
fourths of the population and raises 
more than three-fourths of the rev- 
enue of the United Kingdom.” 

The British movement in support. 
of Ulster has taken a new and more 
imposing form. A letter of protest 
headed by many distinguished names 
is being circulated for signatures 
with the expectation that a million 
may be obtained. Among those sign- 
ing it are Lord Roberts, Admiral 
Seymour, Lord Balfour, Viscount 
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WHEN PERU’S PRESIDENT WAS OVERTHROWN 
Crowds in the Calle Union (Union street) in Lima on the day when Colonel Benavides attacked 
the palace and made President Billinghurst a prisoner and later an exile. A popular election is 
now demanded by a new party 


Halifax, president of the English 
Church Union; Rudyard Kipling, 
who received the Nobel prize for 
idealistic literature; Sir William 
Ramsay, who received the Nobel 
prize for the discovery of argon; the 
Duke of Portland and the Dean of 
Canterbury. The protest asserts that 


A fundamental change in the Consti- 
tution effected without the concurrence 
and, as we think, against the wish of 
a majority of the nation is utterly de- 
void of moral sanction. Under these cir- 
cumstances the resistance which will 
certainly be offered by those Irishmen 
who are unwilling to be deprived of 
their existing status as full citizens of 
~ United Kingdom will be well justi- 

ed. 

The signatories declare that they 
will not be bound by such a law and 
that they will oppose it by any 
means approved by their own con- 
science. The pledge is as follows: 

Being earnestly convinced that the 
claim of the Government that it will 
carry the home rule bill without sub- 
mitting it to the judgment of the na- 
tion is contrary to the spirit of the 
Constitution, I hereby solemnly declare 
that if the bill is so past I shall hold 
myself to be justified in taking or sup- 
porting any action that may be effective 
to prevent it from being put into op- 
eration, and more particularly to pre- 
vent the armed forces of the Crown 
from being used to deprive the people 
of Ulster of their rights as citizens of 
the United Kingdom. 


The Liberal papers 
call this a treason- 
able utterance, in 
that officers of the army and navy 
pledge themselves in advance to re- 
fuse to obey the orders of the King 
and the laws of Parliament. They 


The Nationalist 
Cause 








warn the Conservatives that the 
syndicalists may use the same meth- 
ods to induce the soldiers to strike 
if called upon to defend property and 
the established order of society. 
The Government takes the position 
that a general election or a referen- 
dum on this question would be worse 
than useless because even if Home 
Rule were approved by the people 
Ulster would still oppose it by force 
of arms. The Government has as 
much of a mandate for this as for any 
of its measures, for the Liberal party 
made it an official issue at the last 
election and before. It has been dis- 
cussed for a generation and the peo- 
ple are tired of it. In a general elec- 
tion, as in recent by-elections, there 
are newer issues, such as insurance, 
land, woman suffrage. The Prime 
Minister claims that the by-elections, 
tho they resulted in a loss of several 
seats to the Government, did not 
show any set of British electoral 
opinion adverse to Home Rule, for 
the Home Rule candidates, Liberal 
and Labor taken together, received 
larger majorities than before. 


Premier Asquith in 
announcing to the 
House of Commons 
his intention to offer a compromise 
on the Home Rule question made it 
plain that he was not doing this be- 
cause he was forced to by threats of 
rebellion but in order that the new 
order of things should have a fair 
start. He said: 


The truth is the average British elec- 
tor in regard to this matter is neither 


A Home Rule 
Compromise 


interested nor anxious. He has made 
up his mind that Home Rule has got to 
come. He believes that, with a reason- 
able amount of give and take, the ob-. 
stacles which stand in its path can be . 
surmounted and, in the meantime, he 
is much more interested with the future 
conduct of his own domestic policy. I 
say, therefore, that neither from the 
parliamentary nor from the electoral 
point of view have we any reason in 
this matter to supplicate for a truce, 
and still less to hoist the white flag of 
surrender. 

If, then, his Majesty’s Government 
have taken upon themselves, as they 
have, the responsibility of initiating 
proposals which may lead to a peaceful 
settlement, it is not because we feel in 
any sense driven to abandcn the pro- 
posals which we have put forward and 
which this House has twice approved; 
still less is it because we are disposed 
to concede, what we would not concede 
to policy, to the menace of physical 
force. I have never, from the very first 
moment that the bill came before this 
House, said any word disparaging 
either the sincerity or the intensity of 
the feeling of Ulster. . .. 

What then is the alteration in the 
position today? It seems to us who sit 
on this bench, and with whom the pri- 
mary responsibility rests, that the al- 
teration is this—that after all that has 
been said and written both upon the 
one side and the other during the 
months of the autumn and winter, we 
have been led not to doubt the wisdom 
or Egg of the proposals which we 
made before, but to entertain the hope 
that it might be found possible to avoid 
the double risk of civil turmoil in the 
one event and of national disappoint- 
ment and despair in the other by some 
concerted .and agreed attempt at a 
pacific solution. I said on the first night 
of the session that we wanted peace, 
not, tho that is most important, to 
avert anything in the nature of forci- 
ble resistance, but that we might secure 
for any departure made in Irish gov- 
ernment such an atmosphere and such 
conditions as will give it from the first 
a real and fruitful and lasting chance. 
With that end in view, merely with that 
end in view, as I said then and repeat 
now, and as the price of peace so un- 
derstood, the Government are pre- 
pared to make suggestions which, as 
they hope, without a sacrifice of prin- 
ciple either upon the one side or upon 
the other, may open the road to agree- 
ment. 


The specific modification proposed 
by the Prime Minister on March 9 
was that each county in Ulster 
should have the right to vote on the 
question of its own exclusion before 
the bill goes into operation. Any 
county in which a majority of the 
parliamentary electors vote for ex- 
clusion shall remain out for a period 
of six years from the date of meet- 
ing of the first Irish Legislature. The 
county will during this period retain 
its present representation in Parlia- 
ment and will not be under the juris- 
diction of the Irish executive. 

The counties most likely to take 
advantage of the option of exclusion 
are Antrim, Londonderry, Down and 
Armagh. It is hoped by the Home 
Rulers that by the end of six years 
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the apprehensions of Ulster will 
have been demonstrated to be 
groundless and the excluded coun- 
ties will be glad to unite themselves 
with the rest of Ireland. 


Premier Giolitti suc- 
ceeded in getting 
for his Government 
the approval of the parliament for 
the expenditure involved in the con- 
quest of Libya, but he was unable 
to hold together his majority for his 
future policies. The African budget, 
altho sharply criticized, was ap- 
proved in the Chamber of Deputies 
by a vote of 361 to 83. Having thus 
brought to a successful completion 
his program of annexation, Premier 
Giolitti was willingly personally to 
retire, and indeed the defection of 
the Radical party, which had hith- 
erto supported him, compelled such 
action. 

His successor will not find the po- 
sition an easy one, for the patriotic 
impulse which kept all parties, in- 
cluding the Socialist, from embar- 
rassing the Government during the 
war has now lost its force and the 
partizan and personal conflicts, then 
held in abeyance, have broken out 
with increased bitterness. Debates 
in the Chamber have degenerated 
into fist-fights, and two of the depu- 
ties carried their quarrel to the duel- 


Italian Cabinet 
Resigns 


ing point. After slashing each other’s 
faces they kissed and made up. 

The bill likely to cause the greatest 
trouble to the new administration is 
that requiring civil marriage to pre- 
cede the religious marriage. This, as 
is apt to be the case with compromise 
measures, displeases all parties. ‘The 
Catholics oppose it because it puts 
the state before the church, anterior- 
ity implying, in their view, an as- 
sumption of superiority. The radicals 
oppose it because it does not go far 
enough in that it recognizes (tho it 
does not require) a religious cere- 
mony. The advocates of the bill call 
attention to the evils of the present 
system, which many men, particular- 
ly emigrants, take advantage of to 
commit bigamy with impunity. They 
marry in the church without sanc- 
tion of the state and then later take 
a wife by civil marriage, which alone 
is recognized as legal. A bill allow- 
ing divorce in certain cases, which 
has also been introduced into parlia- 
ment, will meet with still stronger 
clerical opposition and is not ex- 
pected to pass at present. 


The King Prince William of Wied 
of Albania and his consort, the Prin- 

cess Sophia, arrived at 
Durazzo, the present capital of the 
new kingdom, on March 7. They were 
conveyed from Trieste on _ the 





Austrian admiralty yacht “Taurus,” 
escorted by British, French and Ital- 
ian warships. Essad Pasha and the 
Albanian delegation which visited 
Neuwied to offer the throne to the 
Prince returned with him after hav- 
ing paid their respects to the sword 
and helmet of Skanderberg, their na- 
tional hero, in the Vienna Museum. 
On landing the sovereigns were met 
by Signor Leoni, the Italian delegate 
of the International Commission of 
Control, who handed over his powers 
to Prince William. The old castle on 
the hill has been so far as possible 
put into a habitable condition, but 
still lacks much of regal splendor or 
even bourgeois comfort. The new flag 
of Albania consists of longitudinal 
stripes of red and black and red and 
white with a five-pointed star in the 
middle. 

Not all of Albania, however, is yet 
willing to come under the new flag 
and the new ruler. Durazzo is cut 
off from communication with Valona 
and Elbassan. On the north the Mo- 
hammedans of Skutari refuse to ac- 
knowledge a Christian prince. On the 
south the Greeks of Epirus have de- 
clared their independence and say 
they will die fighting rather than 
submit. Those of our readers who re- 
member their Marco Bozzaris and 
their Byron will not underestimate 
the courage of the Epirotes. 





GENTLEMEN OF THE CONGRESS: 


THE REDEMPTION OF A NATIONAL OBLIGATION 


PRESIDENT WILSON’S PLEA FOR THE REPEAL OF THE CANAL TOLLS 


EXEMPTION PROVISION 


THE ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES TO CONGRESS, MARCH 5, 


I have come to 
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you upon an errand which can be very briefly per- 
formed, but I beg that you will not measure its im- 
portance by the number of sentences in which I 
state it. No communication I have addrest to the 
Congress carried with it graver or more far-reach- 
ing implications to the interest of the country, and 
I come now to speak upon a matter with regard to 
which I am charged in a peculiar degree, by the 
Constitution itself, with personal responsibility. 

I have come to ask for the repeal of that provision 
of the Panama Canal act of August 24, 1912, which 
exempts vessels engaged in the coastwise trade of 
the United States from payment of tolls, and to 
urge upon you the justice, the wisdom, and the large 
policy of such a repeal with the utmost earnestness 
of which I am capable. 

In my own judgment, very fully considered and 
maturely formed, that exemption constitutes a mis- 
taken economic policy from every point of view, and 
is, moreover, in plain contravention of the treaty 
with Great Britain concerning the Canal concluded 
on November 18, 1901. But I have not come to you 
to urge my personal views. I have come to state to 
you a fact and a situation. Whatever may be our 


own differences of opinion concerning this much- 
debated measure, its meaning is not debated outside 
the United States. Everywhere else the language of 
the treaty is given but one interpretation, and that 
interpretation precludes the exemption I am asking 
you to repeal. We consented to the treaty; its lan- 
guage we accepted, if we did not originate it; and 
we are too big, too powerful, too self-respecting a 
nation to interpret with too strained or refined a 
reading of words our own promises just because 
we have power enough to give us leave to read them 
as we please. 

The large thing to do is the only thing we can 
afford to do, a voluntary withdrawal from a position 
everywhere questioned and misunderstood. We 
ought to reverse our action without raising the 
question whether we were right or wrong, and so 
once more deserve our reputation for generosity and 
the redemption of every. obligation without quibble 
or hesitation. 

I ask this of you in support of the foreign policy 
of the Administration. I shall not know how to deal 
with other matters of even greater delicacy and 
nearer consequence if you do not grant it to me in 
ungrudging measure. 























THE FUTURE OF ALASKA 


GEORGE E. CHAMBERLAIN 


BY 


HEN the acquisition of 
the Oregon country was 
under consideration —a 


country from which have been 
carved the magnificent common- 
wealths of Montana, Idaho, Wash- 
ington, Oregon and part of Wyoming 
—there were distinguished men in 
both branches of Congress who in- 
sisted that this splendid territory was 
fit only to be used as a place for the 
colonization of convicts and outlaws. 
Just so there are men today who in- 
sist that Alaska is only a fit habita- 
tion for the fur-bearing seal and the 
grizzly bear, and wholly useless for 
the need of civilized man. And the 
same may be said of the Panama 
country, a decade ago a breeding 
country for yellow fever and malaria 
and today one of the healthiest zones 
known. 

In that which concerned and con- 
cerns Alaska there have been swift 
dJegal transitions. For thirty years 
after the cession to the United States, 
Alaska was almost entirely ignored 
by Congress. There were practically 
no laws for its government, no ap- 
propriation for its proper support, no 
provision for its development. Almost 
nothing was done for the betterment 
of the condition of its citizens until 
about the time of the dis- 
covery of gold in paying 
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to insure a railroad for the hitherto 
barren territory. The Senate and the 
House have agreed on a bill to au- 
thorize the President to locate, con- 
struct and operate railroads in 
Alaska and appropriating $35,000,- 
000 for the purpose. The, American 
people are awakened not only to the 
need, but also to the benefits to be de- 
rived by the nation from exploiting 
its own resources to the utmost. The 
day of provincial life, when no citi- 
zen was interested beyond his own 
village confines, is now past and past 
forever. Geography, to American en- 
terprise and to the American mind, 
is fast losing all sense of limit and 
boundary. We are beginning to think 
in a broader way. Alaska is not so 
far away today as it was a hundred 
years ago, when its existence was 
more or less unknown, or fifty years 
ago, when it was purchased from 
Russia. . 

Railroad building is the one way 
to turn Alaska into more than a gold- 
rine. The interior of Alaska cannot 
be settled by the class of people best 
suited to exploit and develop its la- 
tent agricultural capacity when it 
costs from $200 to $500 to move a ton 
of freight 100 miles inland from the 
point of debarkation, or more, in pro- 


portion to distance; when a seat in 
the stage from Valdez to Fairbanks 
costs $100 or more and meals and 
sleeping quarters from $5 to $10 a 
day in addition; when sugar, salt and 
oatmeal are twenty-five cents a 
pound, bacon forty to sixty cents a 
pound, condensed milk seventy-five 
cents a can and everything else in 
proportion. Only people with money, 
or at least with an assured income, 
can meet these conditions. The chief 
assets of pioneer farmers are a vig- 
orous constitution and indomitable 
courage, but these alone will not 
pay freight, move families, procure 
equipments or buy provisions. The 
class of people who homestead land 
do not as a rule have much money, 
and, taking into account the expenses 
which homesteaders in Alaska must 
incur, comparatively few people can 
come here. Corporations and trading 
companies are not in business for 
philanthropic purposes; it is useless 
to look to them for reductions to set- 
tlers, altho such a step would result 
to their advantage, since an increase 
in population would mean an increase 
in business. The Government alone 
can remedy these economic condi- 
tions, and it can do it only by liberal 
encouragement of railroad building. 

Fortunately, the Gov- 
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not shirked its duties, and 
the heartfelt interests of 
an Administration that 
plans for the future as 
well as the present, we 
have progressed so far as 
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The existing roads 





POSSIBLE RAILROAD ROUTES IN ALASKA 


The bill just past gives the President discretion to locate new lines or 
purchase existing ones, providing only that there must be a line or lines 
from tidewater to navigation on the Yukon, Tanana, or Kushokwim Rivers. 
are shown in solid black; the broken lines represent 
routes suggested by the Alaskan Railroad Commission appointed by Presi- 
deht Taft, with whose work readers of The Independent have already 


been acquainted 


country who are seeking 
homes, and who would be 
glad to be able to go there. 
There has been great com- 
plaint, as is well known, 
about Americans going up 
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into Saskatchewan, into Alberta, into 
Manitoba and into other Canadian 
provinces. The reason for it is that 
Canada is inviting people into that 
country thru the instrumentality of 
her assisted railroads, while the 
United States, with just as fine a 
country immediately adjoining the 
Canadian provinces, has absolutely 
neglected everything that would tend 
to its development. 

It is, therefore, a source of grati- 
fication to me to realize that Alas- 
kan railroads will soon become a 
reality, not only for the benefit of 
the nation proper, but also to accom- 
modate hundreds and perhaps thou- 
sands of pioneers who are waiting 
for better opportunities and who fa- 
vor the extreme north for their home. 
Seattle is 400 miles nearer to East- 
port, Maine, the easternmost point 
of the United States, than to Attu, 
the extreme western point of Alaska. 
The coast line is 26,000 miles long, 
‘but the southern coast contains nu- 
merous deep, land-locked, ice-free 
harbors. The total length of the navi- 
gable rivers is 6000 miles, and the 
Yukon alone, 1500 miles long and 
navigable by large steamers for 500 
miles above the Canadian boundary, 
drains an area of 200,000 square 
miles. More than 100,000 square 
miles are susceptible of agricultural 
use, tillage and grazing, and 30,000 
miles—or five per cent of the total 
area—can be made available for til- 
lage farming. The climate is not pro- 
hibitive, as is generally believed. 
Winter temperatures in some places 
are very low, but with dry, still air 
and clear weather. On the southern 
coast the summers are cool and the 
winters mild, the mean annual tem- 
perature at Sitka being about that 
of Washington, D. C. 

Railroads have made the develop- 
ment of the glorious West a reality. 
Development increases and pro- 
gresses as means of transportation 
multiply and rates decrease. We think 
nothing today of going from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific, with twenty or 
so trains a day. Distance loses its 
terrors because it is bridged so eas- 
ily. Why should not railroads per- 
form the same wonderful results for 
Alaska? Alaska, notwithstanding all 
difficulties and obstacles, has paid 
for itself many times over. In its 
economic value it has proved to be a 
typical American deal. Why should 
we spoil it by negligence or careless- 
ness? 

And with the President in hearty 
accord, there is no reason why we 
shall not see the birth of a new 
America. The building of railroads in 
Alaska is a task second in signifi- 
cance only to the Panama Canal. 

Washington, D. C. 
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GIFFORD PINCHOT FOR UNITED STATES SENATOR 


HE leaders of the Washington 

party—which is the Progressive 
party under the name forced upon 
it by the curious laws of the state— 
have asked Gifford Pinchot to run 
for United States Senator from 
Pennsylvania. Mr. Pinchot'has con- 
sented to be a candidate at the pri- 
maries and, as there is not likely to 
be any contest, at the election as 
well. 

Mr. Pinchot will seek to gain the 
seat now held by Senator Boies Pen- 
rose, perhaps the staunchest of the 
Old Guard im the Republican party. 
The fight will be a pretty one. Sena- 
tor Penrose is an instinctive stand- 


patter; Mr. Pinchot is an instinctive 
progressive. Mr. Penrose will be in- 
fallibly found on the side of privilege 
and the special interests. Mr. Pin- 
chot will as infallibly be found on 
the side of the people and the gen- 
eral welfare. It would be a great 
thing for Pennsylvania to be repre- 
sented in the Senate—after years 
of Penrose misrepresentation—by 
the father of the conservation policy. 
Of course the outcome of the fight 
may be the election of a Democrat. 
But if Mr. Pinchot succeeds only in 
getting Penrose out of the Senate, 
he will have deserved well of the 
commonwealth. 











HOW NEW YORK AMUSES ITSELF 


NEW YORK AS SEEN FROM THE VALLEY—SIXTH PAPER 


BY CORRA HARRIS 


AUTHOR OF “A CIRCUIT RIDER’S WIFE,” “EVE’S SECOND HUSBAND,” “IN SEARCH OF A HUSBAND” 


people are normal, that is to say, 

where they are poor and honest 
and industrious, they do not require 
much amusement. That reaction 
which leads the working people of 
this city to seek diversion in dance 
halls, saloons, excursions and thea- 
ters is with them a reaction merely 
toward bedtime prayers and sleep. 
I doubt if there is a man or woman 
in the Valley who spends twenty-five 
cents a year in what is called amuse- 
ment in New York. Yet they do have 
their diversions. On Saturday after- 
noon, if the weather is fine, all the 
boys go in “washing” in the creek. If 
it is cold they go hunting. The wom- 
en and maidens are very busy at 
home getting ready for Sunday. I do 
not know any more delightful ex- 
perience than to be in a certain Val- 
ley household on Saturday afternoon. 
Everybody is gay. Ruffles are prest 
out in Sunday frocks. The house is 
filled with the spicy odors of cakes, 
of a baking ham, of hot salt rising 
bread. There are snatches of hymns, 
such as “O Beulah Land”—inter- 
rupted by disputes concerning the 
relative value of cherry pickles or 
grape jelly to be served next day. 
They are wishful that the pastor and 
five or six neighbors will come home 
with them from church for dinner... 


| Eas observed this, that where 


them, I suspect, would call this “nar- 
row life” drab. But it is not. It is 
not narrow to believe in God, to be 
honest, industrious and good. You 
simply require less of the artificial 
stimulation of what is called amuse- 
ment in New York. 


MUSEMENTS here are colos- 

sal enterprises, one of the chief 
sources of revenue. And, from the 
baseball parks to Coney Island and 
the theaters, they are conducted like 
other money-making corporations, 
by “interlocked directorates,” which 
is the new name for trusts. When a 
man is intoxicated, he wishes to be 
amused. It is very important that 
he should be diverted from thinking 
of himself. That is why he is intox- 
icated. This is also the reason so 
many people here require diversion. 
They are inebriated with the life of 
this place. Thousands upon thousands 
of them are so rich that they have 
nothing to do, no real duties to per- 
form. This renders them so ignoble, 
so selfish, so unworthy of their own 
regard, that they must have distrac- 
tion, something which requires no 
effort on their part and which for a 
time will take them out of that in- 
nocuous desuetude which is them- 
selves. These are the society women 
yand the would-be society women and 


Everything must be of the best that class of men referred to in the 


and that brings on the discussion. 
For all they have is good. Heintz 
never saw the day that he could pro- 
duce such jellies, jams, preserves and 
pickles as are in the cellar of this 
house. There are moments of breath- 
holding suspense when some one dis- 
covers that the pound cake is threat- 
ening not to “rise” on but one side. 
Then it does rise, and they mix a 
snatch of “His Loving-Kindness, Oh, 
How Good,” with their satisfaction, 
in sweet, keen, feminine voices. The 
house is filled with fragrant Sabbath- 
faced blossoms. 

The pastor and neighbors do come 
from church to dine with us. There 
is a mighty discussion of the text 
of the sermon—no high criticism, 
merely a determination to extract all 
the good they can get out of the 
“Word.” 

I have listened for three hours on 
Sunday afternoon to a conversation 
about “Joseph and his brethren,” 
only to have the host to say at sup- 
per, “There is one point we forgot 
this afternoon about Joseph’— 
whereupon he makes it. And I have 
never been bored there, not for a 
minute. Some people here, most of 
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local press as “prominent clubmen.” 
The more extravagant entertain- 
ments are planned for them. That is 
to say, the polo clubs and certain 
other clubs, the grand opera, the 
theaters, the fashionable churches, 
exclusive art exhibits, expensive 
cafés and restaurants. 


S near as I can make out, these 

useless idle people are the most 
industrious men and women in this 
place. The outraged soul is a terrible 
and vindictive master. This is what 
keeps. them going from one-place to 
another, from opera to church, from 
church to the tango, from one ball to 
another ball, from one art exhibit to 
another art exhibit. They are driven 
by the mighty unrest of a damned 
conscience. But they are far from 
being aware of that fact. They do not 
know why they stay up so late at 
night, nor why they try to sleep so 
late the next morning. It is all done 
to keep from thinking honestly of 
what they are. When madame looks 
into her mirror, she calls fcr her maid 
and the cold cream be@ause she sees 
the ravages of last night’s dissipa- 
tion in her sallow, wrinkled skin. 


She never looks deeper than that, be- 
cause she cannot. She is trained not 
to do so. And if she could, she would 
not, because she could not bear the 
sight of so much nothingness com- 
plicated with the delicate decay of 
so much dainty viciousness. 

The cheaper amusements are of 
the same kind, and are planned 
for the same kind of people who are 
not so rich, but who have the same 
reason for wishing to escape from 
themselves. These are the merchants 
and salesmen who come to New York 
on business, and who desire for a 
season to forget that they are dea- 
cons in the church and good citizens 
at home. The red light district is 
said to be in great favor with these, 
tho not so much frequented by the 
more exclusive citizens of the same 
standing here. The working women, 
from the laundry girls to the high- 
class salesladies in the department 
stores, go to the places of cheaper 
amusement, as far up in the scale 
of entrance tickets as their purse 
affords or the purse of the friend 
who accompanies them. It comes to 
the same thing. They also desire to 
forget who and what they are, the 
drudges of commerce, the beatened 
spirits of. trade. 


N short, the people you see in New 

York never rest. They are the chaff 
of one sort or another, blown by the 
wind of a disordered fate, of condi- 
tions they cannot control, from one 
eddy to another further down the 
stream, always to the accompani- 
ment of music. The quality of that 
determines the quality of the chaff. 
But it is all chaff, with the heads 
eaten off by wealth, or that merciless 
labor which creates wealth. 

I am more and more of the opinion 
that they are not the real, sub- 
stantial people of this place. There 
must be a great and splendid body 
of men and women whom the stran- 
ger never sees here. Comfortable citi- 
zens who live simply, and stay at 
home. Placid women who are excel- 
lent housewives, devoted wives and 
careful mothers. If it were not so, 
New York could not exist. It could 
not hold together. The centrifugal 
force of so much terrific energy, 
madly bent upon gain at whatever 
cost to others, madly bent upon di- 
version at the same price, would de- 
stroy it. 

But, coming back to the amuse- 
ments. The tango is the most dis- 
cussed, tho I doubt if it is the most 
popular. When I was here last May, 
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it was the candid “turkey trot,” a 
simple, animal rhythm of all the 
limbs and all the body which had 
been revived somehow from the wolf 
lope and the buzzard wing, which 
ages ago were the tribal dances of 
northern Asia, and are still danced 
by Africans and negroes in the rural 
sections of the South. Now it is a 
sort of social break to mention the 
“turkey trot.” By doing so you class 
yourself lower down than you ought 
to be decently. These same dancers 
were “trotters” in May. But now 
they are “tangoists.” They have got 
as far as the inland tribes of Brazil 
in their evolution. In all the most 
fashionable cafés and restaurants the 
diners dance the tango between 
courses. The menu _ should _ read 

something like this: 
Cocktail 

Tango 
Oysters 

Celery 

Tango 
Baked Shad 

Cucumbers 


Nem 
Broiled Guinea Fow 
Tango 
Péche Melba 


Petits Fours 
ngo 


Olives 
Champagne 


Ta 
Roquefort Coffee 


Liqueurs 
Tango 

If the menus did read so, it would 
save confusion for out-of-town 
guests who might otherwise dance in 
the middle of the fish course, just as 
it would save embarrassment if the 
rituals of some fashionable churches 
had parenthetic instructions for 
sightseeing strangers about when to 
rise, and when to sit down, and when 
to kneel. The most ridiculously awk- 
ward and frightened person I ever 
saw in New York was a Methodist 
preacher trying to follow the ritual 
in a high church service. He was a 
good man. But his knees and spine 

lacked spiritual agility. 


ND while the tango has set all 

the sober elder legs as well as the 
less sober young legs in motion, the 
church authorities—(not the church 
members, mind you, most of them 
are dancing it!)—are raising a 
great hue and cry against the tango. 
The Bishop of Lyons, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, no end of American 
bishops, and the Jewish rabbis are 
all throwing dust over their heads 
and crying out anathemas on this 
“devil’s dance,” as one of them calls 
it. Well, there is a good deal of the 
devil in even the best men and wom- 
en. So long as they let him out mere- 
ly with their feet upon a polished 
floor before everybody, I cannot see 
any great harm in that. It is when 
the devil sits down with you behind 
closed doors in your own closet, or 


in the private office of the Stock Ex- 
change, or in my lady’s boudoir, that 
he does the greatest damage. 


LL amusements are “worldly.” 

They are diversions for the 
mortal senses exclusively. But they 
are not all vicious, or injurious 
to the spiritual nature. To rule 
that they are has resulted, for ex- 
ample, in the perjuring of at least 
half the members of the Methodist 
denomination, whose Church vows 
forbid them to indulge in any form 
of worldly amusement. But they do. 
That is the point. Men and women 
who would die before they would 
swear falsely, or break a promise 
given in ordinary conditions, con- 
tinually break this most sacred vow 
to the Church. They have no con- 
science about that. The Catholics 
have a more reasonable sense of the 
requirements of mortal men and 
women in this if they have not in 
some other things. Instead of for- 
bidding their members to attend 
theaters here, they have read from 
their churches a list of the plays be- 
ing produced that are fit to be seen. 


HE number of these is enough 

in all conscience to satisfy any 
reasonable lover of the drama. There 
is scarcely a grown person, and very 
few children, who have not some ac- 
quaintance with an old man or wom- 
man who is the exact counterpart of 
Cyril Maude’s Grumpy. And no one 
could witness this play without re- 
ceiving a deeper, more compassionate 
affection for the pathetic perversities 
and helplessness of old age. Every 
new woman ought to see Maude Ad- 
ams in The Legend of Leonora, in 
order to understand the everlasting 
hold the dearer women of an elder 
time had upon the tenderness and 
devotion of men. One must not go so 
far as to claim that Leonora is the 
correct modern type. She cannot ex- 
ist now, without being trampled un- 
der the very feet of her former lov- 
ers, but it would be well if the up 
and doing and destroying woman of 
the present moment could retain 
some of her charms and at least one 
of her virtues, that of ardent moth- 
erhood, which may miss its cue now 
and then, but which nevertheless is 
better than some phases of munici- 
pal motherhood in New York. I shall 
have something to say about this 
later. 
_ I have not seen a single play here 
that could not be seen by a saint 
without compunction, and even with 
profit. But naturally I have seen 
comparatively few of them. There 
are others, like The House of Bond- 
age, which is-very popular and uni- 
versally condemned, for the reason 


that it literally portrays conditions 
that exist here in the white slave 
traffic. New York is sensitive about 
her sins. She commits them, profits 
by them, but she resents it when they 
are placed upon the stage. And quite 
naturally. Any one would. This is a 
curious thing about human nature. 
It likes expurgated representations 
of itself behind the footlights. But 
the real comedies and the real trag- 
edies never get that far. One only 
sees them dimly reflected in the faces 
of the audience, the veiled and pow- 
dered and masked secrets of their 
own lives. “To those who think, life 
is a comedy; to those who feel, it is 
a tragedy,” Sir Horace Walpole 
wrote many years ago to his 
friend, Sir Horace Mann. This is the 
great Shakespearean drama always 
to be seen on the audience side of 
the footlights in every theater. And 
it is well worth seeing in New York. 


HE fashionable churches are 

nearly all in the same district 
as the fashionable theaters. The mu- 
sic is exceptionally good in all of 
them, and the sermons are—excep- 
tionally—short. I came out of one 
last Sunday where we had listened to 
a sort of sacred opera for three- 
quarters of an hour and to a sermon 
of about fifteen minutes’ dreary du- 
ration, and I wondered how that con- 
gregation would have listened to the 
last sermon I heard, in, a mountain 
village, of an hour’s length upon the 
text, “Blessed is the man that walk- 
eth not in the counsel of the un- 
godly, nor standeth in the way of 
sinners, nor sitteth in the seat of the 
scornful.” 

The stranger may know a fash- 
ionable church by the fact that the 
best pews are always locked. Late one 
afternoon I made a pilgrimage to a 
number of churches along Fifth ave- 
nue. Those that could be entered at 
all (it was a wicked weekday!) 
had most of the pews locked. These 
people are afraid of catching dis- 
eases from the casual occupant, or 
being contaminated with his dirt. 
They are afraid of every microbe 
except the bacillus of selfishness and 
pharisaism. At last, I climbed over 
the back of a very elegant pew up- 
holstered in velvet. I did not do it 
to pray, but merely to set an exam- 
ple of courage to the scandalized 
publicans kneeling in the dingy ones 
in the back of the church. 

There is one church on the avenue 
which bears this legend upon its 
doors—“Come in and Rest.” It is a 
legend, by the way; doesn’t mean 
anything, or the people outside would 
have found it out and gone in. 
Doubtless it is crowded on Sundays, 
but during the week I have never 
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found a soul there. Meanwhile there 
are scores of cold and hungry men 
and women sitting in a park nearby, 
forlorn, haggard creatures, very 
much in need of that church to rest 
and warm themselves in. This isan 
indictment not only against this 
church in New York, but against 
fashionable churches everywhere. 
They are all quarantined against the 
very people most in need of them. 
The “missions” they support only 
beg the question, Ellis Islands of 
Salvation. 


HE art exhibitions here are 

wonderful, and they are won- 
derfully well attended, in this place 
where so many people make an art 
of life rather than an honest busi- 
ness of it. 

It is not for one accustomed only 
to the great canvases which nature 
spreads in the Valley and upon the 
prophet hills above it to venture a 
criticism as an appreciation of 
the pictures to be seen in these 
exhibitions. I venture to record 
my experience in only one. This 
was in the Montross Gallery, where 
there was an exhibition of what are 
called “Modern” drawings and paint- 
ings, but which are known as “Cu- 
bist Art.” One must be sure of his 
or her sanity before entering this 
place, for it will be some time after- 
ward before he can be sure of it 
again. 

One of the first canvases to strike 
the astonished eye is called “Rosen- 
kavalier,” after Strauss’s opera. It 
represents two snakes rampant with 
curling green drake tails upon their 
hissing heads. At one side below 
there is a portion of a large mis- 
shaped human foot with three toes 
also rampant. After that the artist 
appears to have lost control entirely 
of his musical coloring and smashed 
in every shade of the rainbow. 

“Peach Stream Valley” was a name 
upon the catalog which I sought, 
being sure that I knew something 
of valleys and streams and peaches, 
real or in bloom. This was a sort of 
frieze of forlorn human figures, per- 
fectly naked, broken and scarred 
with purple and blue paint about the 
knees and elbows, and their bodies 
painted in the hues of “faded rain- 
bows. 

But perhaps the most startling of 
original conceptions was the canvas 
named “Equestrienne,” by Kuhn. 
This was a woman with green frog 
legs and a yellow body with a purple 
flannel wrapt around her head. She 
was seated in a very close-fitting 
chair, apparently feeling of the toes 
of one foot which was drawn up. But 
the toes were not there! 

Yet this exhibition is accomplish- 


ing great good in a most unexpected 
way. As a rule the thorobred, re- 
fined New York men and women are 
exclusive. They never speak to stran- 
gers, not even if they have known 
them all their lives. But their reserve 
is shattered into incandescent frag- 
ments before these pictures. They ap- 
peal to each other, they cry aloud, 
they look about them desperately to 
make sure of the presence of others. 
They confide their emotions and their 
astonishment to any one who will 
listen. They will aid a man they nev- 
er saw before in his effort to dis- 
cover the “Great Mother” in a 
gloomy rockbound picture of rain- 
bow woes. It is touching and beau- 
tiful, the elemental in human nature 
which draws men and women to- 
gether before the unknown and the 
incredible. 

There are other forms of enter- 
tainment in New York which are 


never amusing but cultural. These 
BAD NEWS FOR 
BY WILLIAM 


S the price of keeping warm, 
A: chestnut, pea and egg 

sizes, ascends steadily there 
is this grain of satisfaction for the 
Ultimate Consumer: It is not healthy 
to keep so warm. 

From a frankly prejudiced stand- 
point we quote an extract selected 
from an article by Drs. R. W. Lovett 
and John E. Fish, which appeared in 
that conservative periodical of pro- 
fessional progress, the Boston Medi- 
cal and Surgical Journal. The article 
describes the conditions at the Mass- 
achusetts Hospital School for Crip- 
ples at Canton. 


The architecture is . . . of the mon- 
itor top construction and provided along 
the sides of the roof with windows 
which open wide. These dormitories are 
practically outdoor pavilions, excepting 
that they are closed and heated for a 
short time during the evening when the 
children are put to bed and in the 
morning while they are being drest for 
the day. . . . From October 15, 1911, 
to Apri 15, 1912, the maximum outside 
temperature was 62° F. and the min- 
imum 2° below zero, the average be- 


~~ th 

here are two large playrooms con- 
nected with each dormitory and ex- 
cept in the roughest weather large 
sliding doors are open, so that except 
at meal time, when the children assem- 
ble in an ordinary dining-room, they 
are living practically out of doors. 


Now, by all rules of domestic hy- 
giene, these children ought to suffer 
with “colds” at least as often or per- 
haps somewhat more often than chil- 
dren in ordinary schoolrooms where 
the ventilation and sanitation is kept 
up to the best standard. But alas, 
domestic hygiene must be at fault in 


are lectures, concerts, and so forth. 
They are attended by a great many 
of what is often called “representa- 
tive people,” meaning the best, most 
intelligent men and women in the 
community, who are never entirely 
representative for ‘that reason. Here 
they are what I should call the 
“eclectics.” They have a Harvard air, 
and they are avid for information, 
for concert music, the high mass of 
the emancipated emotions, for lec- 
tures interpreting poetry and art, all 
the easy things—predigested food 
for thought, so to speak. They seem 
to me among the sanest, most com- 
fortable people in New York. But I 
suspect that many of them might at- 
tempt to become “uplifters” in the 
Valley, which would be a mistake. 
It is not always a sign that a man 
needs “uplifting” because he neither 
thinks nor lives as you do. It may be 
the other way around. 
New York City 


THE COAL MAN 
BRADY, M. D. 


this matter, for these puny, crippled, 
invalid children at Canton seem to. 
derive extraordinary resisting power 
from their outdoor life. They gained 
weight on an average of two pounds 
more ,than healthy school children of 
the same age and during the same 
period. They gained distinctly in 
hemoglobin percentage also. They 
suffered practically no attacks of the 
so-called “children’s diseases,” not- 
withstanding free intercourse and 
visits with people outside of the in- 
stitution. 

But, most important of all, the coal 
man will please take notice, they ac- 
quired a remarkable immunity to 
“colds.” The few instances of “colds” 
observed among the children were 
definitely traceable to exposure to 
other “colds” in persons outside of 
the school who visited or were vis- 
ited by the children. And on com- 
paring the incidents of respiratory 
troubles among Canton school chil- 
dren with that of children in a fa- 
mous boys’ school near Boston, where 
expert attention is given to sanitary 
management, Drs. Lovett ahd Fish 
found an interesting lesson. 

In the boys’ school, where sleep- 
ing rooms are heated at night, there 
were 245 illnesses among 220 boys 
within a given period, the illnesses 
including bronchitis, pneumonia, 
ccryza (head cold) and sore throat. 
During the same period there were 
but thirty-eight illnesses among 172 
children at Canton, where the chil- 
dren breathed unwarmed winter air 
all night and a good share of the day. 

Moral: Save half on your coal bill! 














ROOKWOOD POTTERY 


A WOMAN’S CONTRIBUTION TO AMERICAN CRAFTSMANSHIP 


OOKWOOD Pottery has well 
Ree called the glory of Amer- 

ican ceramic art. It has a 
charm that is all its own that quite 
defies and eludes black and white 
illustration. It is a feminine contri- 
bution to fictile art for which Mrs. 
Bellamy Storer of Cincinnati was 
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FLOWERS UNDER IRIS GLAZE 


A good example of the charm of natural growth 
adapted to the form of the vase 


responsible. She began painting on 
china as a pastime in 1874 and ulti- 
mately conceived the idea of creat- 
ing a pottery product that should 
differ absolutely from any then ex- 
isting ceramics. The result was the 
establishment in 1880 of the Rook- 
wood Pottery. 

Then followed a nine-year period 
of experimentation marked by many 
failures and certain triumphs, until 
in 1889 the factory became self-sup- 
porting. Rookwood had made a place 
for itself in the art world which it 
will never lose. 

The pottery from its inception was 
managed along lines diametrically 
opposed to the prevailing factory 
system. The end sought after in the 
Rookwood works is a higher art 
rather than cheaper processes. No 
printing patterns are used nor any 
duplicates made. Originality of pro- 
cesses and an imdependence of for- 
eign influences, except that of a 
single Japanese artist, have been 
practised at the Rookwood potteries 


from the very beginning. The clays 
used are entirely American and are 
largely from the Ohio Valley. 

Rookwood ware is made largely 
upon the potter’s wheel by a method 
technically known as “throwing.” 
This process has come down thru 
the ages to us and is, to all intents 
and purposes, the same today as it 
was thousands of years ago. A ball of 
beaten clay is cut and placed upon 
the revolving disk, or wheel, upon 
which the workman builds it up by 
manual dexterity. When it is finally 
completed in the Rookwood works, 
each piece of pottery has past thru 
twenty-one hands. 

The earliest products of the Rook- 
wood kilns were in yellows, browns, 
and reds. Transparent glazes were 
merged into deep, mellow tones. 
More recent productions have ampli- 
fied the Rookwood spectrum until it 
now includes sea greens, “aerial” 
blues, grays, iris, “tiger eye,” “vel- 
lum,” and finally “ombroso.” 

The decorations are incised as well 
as surface decorated in various col- 
ors. Geometric patterns, Greek bor- 
ders, the Swastika and other Indian 





LANDSCAPE UNDER VELLUM GLAZE 
The dark foliage against the light background 
is particularly effective: Examples of this pot- 

tery were recently exhibited in New York 





decorations, conventionalized flow- 
ers with leaves, Egyptian and Assyr- 
ian motifs including the mythical 
winged bull, iris blooms, and flags, 
dragon flies, sea horses, fishes swim- 
ming in sea water of sea green tint, 
lilies of the valley, orchids, thistles, 
and even landscapes, are utilized at 


PEACOCK PLUMES, VELLUM GLAZE 


No duplicates are made at the Rookwood pot- 
teries, and foreign. influences are avoided 


the caprice of the artist whose sign 
manual is impressed upon the fin- 
ished piece. 

A recent exhibition of Rookwood 
pottery at the Louis Katz art galler- 
ies in Seventy-fourth street, New 
York, showed a comprehensive col- 
lection of early and late Rookwood 
specimens. Notable pieces in this 
showing were a pitcher in crucible 
form with rounded pouring surfaces 
at the triangles, a tray modeled after 
a maple leaf with winged keys as 
decorative units, a vase with flaring 
top, having fern leaves as ornamen- 
tal supporters, another vase in light 
yellow, with bunches of grapes in 
blue black, and tendrils in neutral 
tints. . The grape leaves were in 
low relief and in soft greens. A lov- 
ing cup was in solid color and there 
was a moulded frog in speaking like- 
ness, swans, a cherub riding a dol- 
phin with wonderful abandon, and a 
picturesque Dutch maiden carrying 
milk pails with the wooden yoke of 
Holland. 
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A Number of Things 


An Occasional Page by Edwin E. honeen 


NE by one, day by day, curb- 
QO: curiosity as to what the 

future had to disclose, I have 
torn off the 365 leaves on the Tenny- 
son quotation calendar which has 
stood for a year above my desk. 
It is adorned with a four-color litho- 
graph of the Lady of Shalott “made 
in Germany” and it contains curious 
information, doubtless valuable did 
I but know the value of it, about 
when the sun rises and sets and when 
the moon waxes and wanes. But the 
sun sets long before its time in the 
canyons of New York City and being 
a man of good habits I always go to 
bed before it rises. I suppose it does 
rise tho some time, for I find it up 
all right when I get up. As for the 
moon it does not matter what quar- 
ter it is in, for it is quite outshone 
by the electric motion signs. The only 
way to bring it to our attention 
would be to have an automatic at- 
tachment by which the man in the 
moon should be made to_wink his 
right eye every five seconds from 
7 p. m. to 1 a. m. 

But altho this astronomical data 
is, as I have said, comparatively use- 
less to me, I have enjoyed and, I 
trust, profited by the historical facts 
and poetical quotations on the daily 
leaf. Here, for instance, is one: 





October 5 Sunday 
Offenbach died, 1880 
We should forgive our enemies 





Quite so. I needed not the remind- 
er. I had long ago forgiven, indeed 
forgotten, Les .contes d’Hoffmann 
and even Orphée aux enfers. Some 
of my contemporaries, I know, have 
not. 

There is a sinister suggestion in 
the following that I do not quite like: 
yn dl 
November 27 Thursday 
Dumas fils died, 1895 


More things are wrought by 


prayer 
Than this world dreams of 











Of course Dumas fils did give of- 
fense to the godly minded by his 
Dame aux camélias, and doubtless 
they felt justified in interceding for 
his removal to his own place, but still 
one cannot help thinking that such 
power might in some cases be liable 
to abuse. Much more charitable is the 
reference to Dumas pére: 





December 5 Friday 
Alexander Dumas died, 1870 
Many rise on stepping-stones 


Of their dead selves to higher 
things 
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October 8 Wednesday 
Henry Fielding died, 1754 
As the husband is, the wife is 








This seems obvious, might even be 
taken for granted. Since the lady in 
question was married in 1737 she 
would now be over two hundred years 
old if she had not met with the same 
fate as her husband. Nor need we 
lament it, for if she had lived till 
now she would not have anything to 
live on for her beloved husband spent 
all her money in extravagances and 
the copyright on his works has long 
ago expired. 





October 6 Monday 
Dividends due 


They, that love do not believe 
that death will part them 
Eaeee 











Their confidence is ie They 
do not take into consideration the re- 
cent increase in death duties which 
plays havoc with fortunes however 
well invested. 





_ oe 
August 26 Tuesday 
Battle of Crecy, 1346 
Keep a thing—its use will come 


| 








> 

Perhaps so. I doubt it, tho, in this 
case. I never had any use for the 
Battle of Crecy except once. That was 
when I was in History I. I needed it 
badly then, but by an unfortunate 
oversight it was on the cuff of my 
other one, the one I had sent to the 
laundry. 





December 3 Wednesday 
Battle of Hohenlinden, 1800 
Who walks thro’ fire will hardly 





heed the smoke 
The same feature of this battle 
seems to have imprest the poet 
Campbell, for he alludes to 
the war-clouds, rolling dun, 


Where furious Frank and fiery Hun 
Shout in their sulphurous canopy 





September 2 Tuesday 
Battle of Omdurman, 1898 
All the world is beautiful 











Such absolute optimism is of 
course commendable. Still if there 
was any part of the world that 
might be thought less beautiful than 
another on that day it must have 
been the Sudan sands on which lay 
the ten thousand dead dervishes, 
mown down by the cannon of Kitch- 
ener. 





f 
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| December 7 Sunday * 
Ferdinand de Lesseps died, 
1894 
| Deal not with things you know not 


If poor old De Lesseps had had a 
good quotation calendar like mine 
over his desk to warn him against 
meddling with what he did not un- 
derstand he might have been saved 
the Panama scandal. But who among 
‘us is able to live up to his calendar? 
Nevertheless, we can always turn 
over a new leaf. 








A striking illustration of the fact 
that time is money is afforded by the 
fact that the British Privy Council 
has been called upon to settle a dis- 
pute’ between two Australian states. 
because somebody made an error of 
about ten seconds in the time of day 
seventy years ago. The boundary line 
between Victoria. and South Aus- 
tralia was established as the 141st 
meridian east of Greenwich, but the 
surveyors who marked the meridian 
placed it, as is now known, about two 
and a quarter miles too far to the 
west. Not bad work, tho, considering 
the time and circumstances. Getting 
the latitude of a place is compara- 
tively easy. If you haven’t a sextant 
you can use your window curtain. 
But determining longitude is more 
difficult, for it requires an accurate 
watch or a telegrapliic signal. 

This discrepancy between the 
mathematical meridian and _ the 
boundary as marked on the ground 
left a strip of territory 250 miles 
long between the Murray river and 
the sea amounting to over 600 
square miles. In this “No Man’s 
Land” criminals could take refuge 
and real estate titles were uncertain. 
The British Government has decided 
in favor of Victoria, believing that 
the boundary actually laid out was. 
better to tie to than a mathematical 
line always subject to revision by 
methods of greater accuracy. 


Japan seems doomed to all the 
difficulties that beset our own civ- 
ilization. Kyoto University is dis- 
rupted over the question of uni- 
versity administration. The profes- 
sors claimed the right to elect the- 
president; the president asserted 
his power by discharging seven pro- 
fessors; the professors appeal to the- 
press; the comments of the press. 
read like Science or the reports of 
Association of American Universi-- 
ties. 














WHY. NOT ARBITRATE EVERYTHING? 


BY WILLIAM HOWARD TAFT 


FORMER PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


Last week ex-President Taft dis- 
cussed the arbitration treaties drawn 
in Mr. Roosevelt's Administration 
and his own, arguing that the latter 
were certainly both constitutional 
and safe, and urging that the time 
had come for definite and specific 
agreements to arbitrate all justicia- 
ble questions. This week he defends 
his proposition that no lasting peace 
can be obtained until the nations 
agree to arbitrate all questions of a 
justiciable nature. The negotiation 
by Mr. Taft of arbitration treaties 
with this end in view constituted the 
farthest step ever undertaken by the 
head of a world power towards the 
goal of world peace and it was a dis- 
grace to our Senate that it thwart- 
ed him in his high purpose.—THE 
EDITOR. 


HE Senate, in its conditional 

i concurrence in the arbitra- 
tion treaties prepared by 
Secretary Knox, made certain res- 
ervations. The first limitation was 
that they should not authorize the 
submission to arbitration of any 
question affecting the admission of 
aliens into the United States. If 
there are not treaties on the sub- 
ject, the rule of international law is 
clear and specific that no aliens can 
be admitted into a country without 
the consent of its Government, and 
that no other nation can justly claim 
the right to have her nationals ad- 
mitted to such territory. Why is it 
necessary to insert in a treaty of ar- 
bitration the principles of interna- 
tional law which must necessarily 
guide the action of an arbitral tri- 
bunal? If so, then every treaty must 
be an international code. But if the 
exception meant to exclude every 
question under a treaty affecting the 
admission of aliens, as it probably 
did, then it was most indefensible. 
If we have agreed to let in English- 
men or Frenchmen or Japanese or 
Chinese by treaty, on what ground 
ought we to evade or avoid the ef- 
fect of the plighted faith of the na- 
tion to do so? Why should we be 
afraid to have our promises in this 
regard construed by an impartial 
tribunal? In other words, is not this 
a reservation of a right to violate our 
own plighted faith imposed by the 
Senate as a condition of its concur- 
rence in the treaties? Was not the 
character of this condition a suffi- 
cient reason for the executive to re- 


fuse to ask the other powers to con- 
sent to it? 


The second condition of exclusion 
is very like the first. It eliminates 
from arbitration any question of the 
admission of aliens to the education- 
al institutions of the several states. 
We have made treaties in which we 
have agreed that the children of 
aliens resident in this country may 
enjoy the educational advantages of 
the children of the citizens of the 
states in which they live. Now this 
condition was an attempt to reserve 
from arbitration the judgment of a 
high tribunal upon the question 
whether we should comply with our 
treaty obligations in that regard. 
Why shouldn’t we? If we make the 
treaty, why shouldn’t we fulfil it? 
What is the object of making a treaty 
if it is not to perform it? If there 
were not a treaty affecting the right 
of the children of aliens to take ad- 
vantage of our educational privi- 
legcs, international law would impose 
no obligation on our Government or 
on the state governments either to 
furnish such privileges. 

The third exclusion was of any 
question of “the territorial integrity 
of the several states or of the United 
States.” Well, suppose a question of 
boundary had arisen and the issue 
was whether land claimed by a state 
or the United States under a pre- 
vious treaty belonged to us or be- 
longed to the other country, why 
should it not be made the subject 
of arbitration? Didn’t we arbitrate 
the Alaska boundary? If we have 
somebody else’s land, if it does not 
belong to us, and a correct construc- 
tion of the treaty shows that it does 
not belong to us, what objection is 
there to our parting with it under 
a judgment of the court? 


STATE INDEBTEDNESS 


The fourth class of questions ex- 
cluded was of the alleged indebted- 
ness or moneyed obligation of any 
state of the United States. I agree 
that a sovereign state is not obliged 
to allow a suit against herself by any 
citizen or any individual; and that 
immunity from such a suit is one of 
the attributes of sovereignty. But the 
very object of international arbitra- 
tions and of general treaties to pro- 
vide them is to do away with such 
immunity as between the parties. 
The commonest form of litigated 
questions in an international arbi- 
tration is a question of liability of a 
debt of one of the parties to the 
other. 

Why should the indebtedness of 
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the separate states be excluded in an 
arbitration by the United States 
with foreign countries? The United 
States is the representative of the 
states. Under the Constitution the 
United States acts for and repre- 
sents the whole country, states and 
all. The Federal government is the 
only one the other nations know. 
That was what our Constitution was 
intended to effect. If we are in favor 
of settling controversies between sov- 
ereignties by arbitration, in order to 
avoid war, the only way we can make 
our states parties to such arbitration 
is thru the National Government. It 
is said that the United States is not 
liable internationally for the debts 
of the states. That may or may not 
be true, but if it is not liable, then 
the arbitral tribunal may say so. 
If it is liable in international law, 
then it should pay the debts of the 
states and it would have a right of 
action against the states, which it 
might enforce because it has the 
right to sue a state. Why should the 
sovereign states of our nation be 
represented as complainants by our 
central Government in arbitration 
and not be made defendants thru the 
same representation? Even the Sen- 
ate did not attempt to exclude debts 
of the United States from such ar- 
bitration. Why should the debts of 
the states be excluded? Of course, 
the treaties only affected controver- 
sies thereafter arising so that past 
indebtedness was not included within 
their first clause. I am not at all 
sure that it would not be a very 
wholesome arrangement to fix some 
responsibiity upon the states and to 
give them more motive than they 
have had in the past to avoid repu- 
diation of their just obligations. 
The necessary exclusion of such in- 
debtedness from questions that 
might be arbitrated seemed to me 
to be both unnecessary and im- 
proper. 


THE MONROE DOCTRINE 


The final exclusion was that the 
subject matter of arbitration should 
not include any question dependent 
upon or involving the maintenance 
of the traditional attitude of the 
United States concerning American 
questions commonly described as the 
Monroe Doctrine, or other purely 
governmental policy. John Bassett 
Moore, late Counselor to the Depart- 
ment of State, and an international 
lawyer of profound ability and acu- 
men, pointed out that the Monroe 
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Doctrine or other governmental pol- 
icy of like character, could not be 
made the subject of arbitration un- 
der the general clause of justiciable 
questions to be settled on principles 
of law or equity, and that no excep- 
tion was necessary. I did not have 
the slightest objection, however, to 
including such a restriction in the 
ratification of the treaty and had the 
conditions been limited to it, I 
would have attempted to induce 
France and England to consent to it. 
They had consented to it in other 
treaties, and I presume they would 
have done so here.. Had this been the 
only condition imposed by the Sen- 
ate, I believe the treaties might 
have gone thru. Senator Root and 
Senator Cullom urged the confirma- 
tion of the treaties with only this 
condition, and Senator Burton was 
in favor of concurring in the treaties 
as they were presented and so was 
Senator Raynor; but Senator Lodge 
and Senator Bacon and the majority 
of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, took the view that in some 
way or other there was an unlawful 
delegation of the treaty-making 
power to a judicial tribunal ap- 
pointed to construe a treaty, and 
determine its application to particu- 
lar facts. 


ATTITUDE OF ENGLAND AND FRANCE 


A fair argument against the wis- 
dom and justice of the conditions 
that the Senate of the United States 
insisted upon in its concurrence in 
the treaties is the fact that England 
and France imposed no such condi- 
tions, and their interests were just 
as much at stake as ours in the mak- 
ing and performance of the treaties. 
To this Senator Lodge answers that 
we have greatly more interests than 
they have to be affected by arbitra- 
tion. I confess I do not under- 
stand the force of his argument. The 
border between Canada and our- 
selves is one of 4000 miles, and 
there are just as many legal ques- 
tions affecting Canada as the United 
States and the questions that affect 
Canada affect Great Britain. We 
have many questions with France 
and with Great Britain directly. 
Indeed we have as many with them 
as they have with us, and if they 
are willing to submit matters to ar- 
bitration, why shouldn’t we? 

With deference to those who oppose 
these treaties I must be allowed to 
say that the real reason for defeating 
them was an unwillingness to assent 
to the principle of arbitration with- 
out knowing something in advance of 
whether we were going to win or 
lose. That spirit is not one that will 
promote the cause of arbitration. 

I cannot say how much good the 


signing of the treaties did. Had they 
gone thru, I believe they would have 
been beneficial in the cause of peace. 
The agitation in their favor sowed 
some seed in the minds of the Amer- 
ican people that may sprout and 
grow into useful plants; but, how- 
ever this may be, those of us who 
believe in arbitration as the means 
of bringing about a general arbitral 
court which shall settle all issues be- 
tween nations capable of judicial so- 
lution must continue the struggle, 
because it is right and its success 
will measure the progress of civiliza- 
tion. 


MUTILATED TREATIES WORTH LITTLE 


I have been criticized for not go- 
ing ahead with the treaty as provid- 
ed by the Senate’s proposed amend- 
ments, and I am quite willing to ad- 
mit that there is room for discussion 
upon that point. I can only say why 
I did not. I was anxious to make a 
substantial step forward in the mat- 
ter of arbitration treaties. I was 
anxious to give a model to the world 
of a treaty that meant something in 
the matter of arbitration. A treaty 
gridironed with such specific and 
numerous conditions as the Senate 
imposed, and emasculated by strik- 
ing out the only really binding feat- 
ure of the treaty, would not offer to 
the world such evidence of prog- 
ress as to encourage the making of 
similar treaties between other coun- 
tries. Of course, neither with Eng- 
land nor with France was there 
need for such a general arbitration 
treaty. It is hardly conceivable, when 
we consider the respective relations 
between the two countries and our- 
selves that any difference could arise 
which would not be settled by arbi- 
tration. Therefore, the mere fact of 
making a treaty of arbitration with 
either had little practical or intrinsic 
importance upon the issues likely to 
arise between us and them. The 
treaties were important only as an 
encouragement to other nations in 
the settlement of their differences. 
Such a treaty if really comprehen- 
sive would have been thus useful and 
influential. As mutilated by the Sen- 
ate, it seemed to me it would not 
effect any helpful result. 


THE POSITION OF THE SENATE 


The discussion by senators of this 
question shows that many of them 
thought that such a proposition as 
that which I submitted to the Senate 
would in some way minimize the im- 
portance of the Senate in treaty- 
making. Every senator alluded to 
the fact that in the Constitutional 
Convention Mr. Madison proposed 
that the Senate should make the 
treaties of the Government, but that 


ultimately it was thought better to 
give the President the initiation and 
require a concurrence of the Senate 
by two-thirds in treaties. Now I am 
the last one to seek to minimize the 
importance of the Senate in either 
the treaty-making power or as a 
coordinate branch of the legislature. 
I regard the Senate as one of the 
most important and valuable features 
of the Government. With the tenure 
of six years for each senator, with 
the equal representation for the 
large and small states, it furnishes 
a check against too rapid and rad- 
ical action. It has served the coun- 
try well in times past, and will, I 
doubt not, continue to be of the ut- 
most benefit in keeping the course of 
our Government along safely pro- 
gressive lines. What ought to be done 
by arbitration treaties is to bind the 
President, the Senate and the coun- 
try to abide by the judgment of an 
impartial tribunal in as many cases 
of international difference as pos- 
sible. 

Mr. Bryan is now engaged in mak- 
ing a number of treaties which will 
facilitate inquiry and investigation 
and advisory report into differences 
of nations before war comes and 
which are so framed as to delay hos- 
tilities, tho they do not provide for 
arbitration. I am glad that such 
treaties are being made. I think that 
the preparation of such a report will 
furnish useful delay while it will 
stimulate the negotiation of a set- 
tlement. Of course the step is a small 
one, but as far as it goes it helps. The 
truth is that the provision with re- 
spect to the postponement of a year 
in the general arbitration treaties 
with France and Great Britain, 
which I have been discussing, was 
suggested to me by Mr. Bryan him- 
self, tho the provision for investiga- 
tion and report was taken from The 
Hague conventions. 

The ideal that I would aim at is an 
arbitral court in which any nation 
could make complaint against any 
other nation, and if the complaint is 
found by the court to be within the 
jurisdiction of the court, that the na- 
tion complained against should be 
summoned, and that the issue should 
be framed by pleadings and the mat- 
ter disposed of. It may; at first, re- 
quire an international police force to 
carry out the judgments, but the 
public opinion of nations would ac- 
complish much, and with such a sys- 
tem we could count on a gradual 
abolishment of armaments and 2a 
feeling of the same kind of security 
that the United States and Canada 
have today which makes armaments 
and navies on our northern border 
entirely unnecessary. 

New Haven, Connnecticut 
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WHERE THE PAGEANT AND MASQUE WILL BE STAGED 


CELEBRATING THE STORY OF ST. LOUIS 


A GREAT 

















PERCY MACKAYE 


Who is writing the masque of St. Louis 


N the wooded stage of the 
Qa amphitheater at -For- 
est Park—a setting beauti- 
fully suited to the action of the In- 
* dian, the explorer and the pioneer 
settler—7500 citizens of St. Louis 
will present, in a gigantic pageant, 
the romantic history of their city. 
From the semi-mythical lives of 
the aborigines, whose existence is 
revealed by the silent testimony of 


the “mounds,” thru the vicissitudes 
of the Indians to the advent of the 
Spanish gold-seekers, the explora- 
tions of De Soto, Marquette and La 
Salle, and the French community 
that afterward grew up at the junc- 
tion of the two great rivers—every 
step in the development will be fit- 
tingly staged and acted. 

It is difficult to give an adequate 
idea of this pageant by comparison, 
as its precedents have all been on a 
very much smaller scale, and for the 
most part different in scope. The 
nearest approach to it in size was 
that given at Philadelphia in 1912 to 
commemorate the centennial anni- 
versary of the war of 1812 and the 
125th anniversary of the framing 
of the Constitution, but this was 
quite different in treatment and 
purpose from the historical civic 
pageant planned by St. Louis. The 
St. Louis pageant, which will com- 
memorate the founding of the city 
one hundred and fifty years ago. by 
Pierre Lacléde, is to be purely a civic 
affair, produced by the disinterested 
effort of the citizens and quite with- 
out any element of commercialism. 

The pageant consists of three 
movements or acts, in each of which 


PAGEANT AND MASQUE TO BE GIVEN IN MAY 

















FREDERICK S. CONVERSE 
Composer of the music for the masque 


a number of episodes will be depict- 
ed. The first scene shows the mound 
builders at work laboriously con- 
structing the mound under the direc- 
tion of priests and medicine men ac- 
cording to an ancient ceremonial. 
These are followed by the Indians of 
the later time—the tribes which were 
known to the European explorers. 
They set up their wigwams, estab- 
lish their villages and fight their bat- 
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ART HILL AND THE LAGOON 


WITHOUT THE PENINSULAR STAGE 
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tles. Next come the explorers; De 
Soto first, with his cavalcade of Span- 
ish gold-seekers; then the French 
with Joliet, Pére Marquette and 
finally La Salle. 

The second movement shows the 
coming of Lacléde, and the early 
settling of the city by the French; 
the interval of Spanish régime, the 














JOSEPH LINDON SMITH 
Pageant master, who will stage the masque 


attack by the British and Indians in 
1780, and the Louisiana Purchase. 

The last movement, which will 
take place just at twilight, shows the 
procession of the pioneers with 
Lewis, Clarke and Boone, and the 
long trains of wagons, horses and 
oxen. Then comes the development of 
the city thru the first half of the 
nineteenth century, which brings the 
pageant to a close. 

The task of writing and staging 
this remarkable “play” has been as- 
signed to Thomas Wood Stevens, 
head of the School of Drama in the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Pittsburgh. He is to be assisted by 
archeologists, whom he describes as 
“detectives. of the past,” historians, 
poets and artists, who will sort out 
of the great mass of available his- 
torical material, that which can be 
most effectively interpreted on a 
scale “new to the means of pagean- 
try.” Mr. Stevens sees remarkable 
opportunities in the task before him. 
“The great size of the stage,” he 
says, “and the wonderful amphithea- 
ter, far larger than the most mag- 
nificent theaters of the Greeks, bring 
us new difficulties in production. 
They should bring out fresh and in- 
teresting results. If we have a larger 
stage, we shall have to work in a 
larger way, and more of us will have 
to work—that is all.” 

Apparently Mr. Stevens need have 
no fear of a lack of workers. The 
pageant being essentially a “people’s 
diversion” given by and for the peo- 
ple, there has been instant response 


from every one, and great enthusi- 
asm thruout the city. The pageant, 
and the masque which is to follow it, 
will have the active support of the 
entire community, its individuals, its 
organization and its government. 

The pageant, which will last till 
sunset, is to be followed by a poetic 
masque, written and staged by Percy 
Mackaye, which -shall indicate by 
symbolism and allegory the larger 
and more universal meanings which 
underlie the pageant. In the masque 
the historical action of the pageant 
will be analyzed and the various 
forces behind it symbolized by such 
figures as Cahokia—-who stands for 
the aspirations of the Indians—Saint 
Louis, and the War Demon. 

“In conceiving my masque,. there- 
fore,” says Mr. Mackaye, “. . . I have 
taken the historical material already 
selected and interpreted by- the pa- 
geant master, and—submitting that 
to more drastic eliminations—select- 
ed only such elements of local history 
as take on national and world signifi- 
cances. These I shall re-interpret in 
large, by means“of a very few sym- 
bolic characters.” 

Mr. Mackaye will be assisted by 
Frederick S. Converse, who will write 
the music, and Joseph Lindon Smith, 
an experienced pageant master, who 
will stage the masque. As codpera- 














THOMAS WOOD STEVENS 
Author and director of the pageant 


tion is the “human theme” of the 
masque, Mr. Mackaye hopes to have 
it enter also into its execution, so he 
will try to keep continually in per- 
sonal touch with the composer and 
producer in the preparation of the 
work. 

Coéperation is, in fact, the key- 
note of the whole movement, and the 
spirit of harmony which has thus far 
characterized the work has proved 
the efficacy of the pageant slogan, “If 
we play together we will work to- 
gether.” 
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ART HILL AND THE CITY ART MUSEUM 


Looking up the slope of the amphitheater from the lagoon. The museum was built as part of the 
Exposition in 1904 
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AN AMERICAN ENGINEER FOR A BRITISH RAILWAY 


AN INTERVIEW WITH THE NEW GENERAL MANAGER OF THE GREAT EASTERN 


Lord Claud John Hamilton, Mem- 
ber of Parliament for Kensington, 
and Chairman of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Great Eastern Railway 
Company, startled the European rail- 
road world by stating that his action 
in appointing an American to take 
charge, as General Manager, of the 
entire Great Eastern service, was 
due to his inability to find a man in 
Britain to measure up to the require- 
ments of -the position. His action has 


aroused _ wide-spread interest and 


comment in Europe. 

Mr. H. W. Thornton, the General 
Superintendent of the Long Island 
Railroad, is the American who has 
received the appointment, and he has 
signified his acceptance. Mr. Thorn- 
ton is forty-two years of age, a grad- 
uate of St. Paul’s School and the 
University of Pennsylvania. He has 
seen varied railroad service, largely 
with the Pennsylvania system. 

With a view to getting a first hand 
impression of the significance and 
importance of his appointment The 
Independent sent a representative to 
interview Mr. Thornton, at his office 
in Jamaica, to which he has recently 
returned fresh from his conferences 
with Lord Hamilton in London.— 
THE EDITOR. 


“a THINK my appointment is 
| as to meet the exigencies 

of a certain case,” said Mr. 
Thornton, “and not a ‘sign of the 
times,’ nor the beginning of a 
tendency on the part of English 
railroads to look toward America 
for brains and genius to fill the 
important offices there. Natur- 
ally, I have no authority to announce, 
even if I could or desired to do so, 
what is the intention of the Great 
Eastern in asking me to take hold. 
It is perfectly possible that the chair- 
man of the Board of Directors of 
that road has in mind the electrifica- 
tion of the road, and in such an event 
what more natural than that he 
should turn to some man who not 
only has a knowledge of the purely 
mechanical side of electricity, but 
who in addition knows the many 
problems to be faced in connection 
with the installation of electrically 
controlled transportation systems? 
The methods of operation affecting 
steam driven trains and electric 
driven trains, as you may well im- 
agine, vary very widely. And per- 
1aps also Lord Hamilton had in mind 
the necessity for some one to take 
charge of such work who could facil- 
tate, from his former experience, 
ts completion with the minimum 
mount of trouble and discomfort to 
he patrons of the railroad.” 


“I do not intend to revolutionize 
the working of the Great Eastern 
Railway,” sensibly disclaimed Mr. 
Thornton. “What I intend to do is to 
apply to the organization the same 
business methods that I would apply 
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H. W. THORNTON 


to any other thing that I undertook 
to do. It would be worse than foolish 
to start to Americanize the Great 
Eastern, for the patrons of the 
Great Eastern are Britishers, and 
they naturally make different de- 
mands, and the local conditions make 
different demands, than here.” 

As to the superiority of English 
roads over American; Mr. Thornton 
gave it as his belief that there were 
points on which Americans could, 
with advantage, adopt English prac- 
tise. The matter of embarking and 
disembarking passengers; the dining 
service; the substantial quality of 
the buildings; the freedom from coal 
and rubbish in the freight yards, 
were among the details he mentioned 
that were probably better handled in 
England than in America. 

“TI do not believe,” said Mr. Thorn- 
ton, in reply to a question as to the 
advantages of an exchange system of 
international railroad experts, based 
on the idea of the exchange profes- 
sorships which have been so produc- 
tive of good, “that an exchange of 
experts would work well under gen- 
eral circumstances. In the first place, 


a visiting expert would have to spend 
at least a year in the country visited 
before he could have a real knowl- 
edge of the transportation system, 
and after his study he would more 
than likely find that only a few de- 
tails could be adopted by the system 
in the country from which he came 
to the benefit of that system. I do 
believe, however, that in individual 
cases, good has resulted from a study 
of the system of one country by an 
expert from: another country.” 

“Which is best, private corpora- 
tion control of railroads, as in the 
United States and England, or state 
ownership of railroads, as in France, 
Germany and Alaska?” Mr. Thorn- 
ton was next asked. 

“That is a very big question, and 
one that is affected by local condi- 
tions,” he responded. “In the history 
of railroads it has been shown that 
in each country the question whether 
the railroads should be controlled by 
a state or by private capital, has been 
largely a question of circumstance, 
and not so much a question as to 
whether the traveling public would 
the more readily benefit from one 
special system. In Belgium, for in- 
stance, the decision that the state 
should build the railroads was 
reached largely on account of the 
fact that capital from Holland was 
the only capital available, and as that 
was undesirable, the state was forced 
to step in and build the roads. In 
America, when railroad building was 
in its initial stages we had just re- 
covered from two rather serious and 
expensive wars, and the state did not 
have the money to build the roads. 
Even if the state had had the money, 
I doubt if it would have done so, for 
there was a spirit of independence 
among the people which resented too 
great interference on the part of the 
Government. I believe it will be to the 
advantage of the American people to 
have the system continued, for state 
control is inclined to put everything 
along routine lines, and the needs of 
certain districts are apt to be 
overlooked. As it is now, of course, 
each railroad system has especial 
thought for the district in which it 
operates, and with its attention so 
concentrated the results are better 
for the people immediately affected. 
But it is quite important to remember 
that our public service corporations 
must be regulated to such an extent 
as to protect properly the traveling 
and shipping public, the investor and 
the employee. Such regulation, if 
kept free from the evil influence of 
the professional politician and if 
honestly and conscientiously admin- 
istered, is not to be feared.” 
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A NEW HONOR FOR COLONEL GOETHALS—THE CIVIC FORUM MEDAL 


O Col. George W. Goethals, 
} Chief Engineer of the Pana- 
ma Canal, the Civic Forum 
has awarded its first Medal of Honor 
for Distinguished Public Service in 
appreciation of the work which he is 
just completing. The medal was es- 
tablished by the Forum “to express 
recognition on the part of the rank 
and file of the American people of 
some public achievement or career of 
great national service.” 
The award may be made to any 


American, regardless of sex, race or 
creed. Nominations for the recipient 
may be suggested by any resident 
of the United States, and these sug- 
gestions will be past upon by the 
Committee on Nominations. Those 
nominations which are considered 
eligible by them will be submitted to 
the National Council, which will 
make the final decision. The National 
Council is to be composed of sixty 
or more members representative of 
all parts of the country. 


The artist chosen by the Civic 
Forum to design the medal is Paul 
Manship, a young sculptor who re- 
cently won the Prix de Rome 
awarded by the American Academy. 

Subscriptions for the fund to cover 
the expense of the medals will be 
received from all over the United 
States, so that the mass of the people 
will actually contribute toward the 
presentation, and the recipient feel 
that the medal is indeed a popular 
expression of appreciation. 








YOUR BEST VACATION DAY 


A PRIZE OFFER 





E want it. Not that we would rob you of it: 

on the contrary, we wish to enhance your en- 
joyment of it by sharing it with thousands of other 
people. One issue of The Independent every year we 
give over in large part to our readers to fill with 
their personal experiences in vacation; all solid 
truth except of course for these trifling embellish- 
ments which the lapse of time, the imperfection of 
memory and a desire to please add to any good story. 
Only by thus calling in a large number of contribu- 
tors can we get vacations in sufficient variety to 
suit all tastes, for what is one man’s vacation is an- 
other man’s penal servitude. Some like continuous 
excitement, some want nothing but rest. 

There must be in all your holiday memories one 
day which stands out from all the rest as the best 
of all, the most interesting, the most extraordinary, 
the most worth remembering and telling about. 
Whatever it was and wherever it was and whenever 
it was write and tell us about it in such a way as 
to make us realize it too. Make it graphic, personal 
and to the point. 

For the one that seems to us most interesting we 
will pay fifteen dollars; for the next best ten dollars 








and for all the others we print two dollars. The 
shorter the better; any communication over four 
hundred words runs a risk of being left out or cut 
down. 

Another thing: We want photographs, a great 
many of them and all sorts so long as they deal with 
scenes of outdoor life; life of any kinc, human, 
animal, bird, fish or insect. Our enlarged page gives 
us a better opportunity to display pictures than ever 
before and with the kind coéperation of our readers 
we will get out an extra-illustrated edition that will 
be worth keeping. For these vacation photographs 
we also offer fifteen dollar and ten dollar prizes and 
two dollars for the others used. If these photographs 
relate to the vacation experience sent in at the same 
time both picture and story stand a better chance 
of acceptance. Put on every print your name and 
address and a description of the picture. If you 
enclose postage we will, barring accidents, return 
any unused prints. The vacation stories will not be 
returned. Keep a copy. 

The Vacation Number will be published June 1 
and all contributions for it must be in our hands 
not later than April 15. 
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A COSMIC AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


WENTY years or more ago, 
i the Russian Government held 
a solemn auto de fe. The vic- 
tim, or beneficiary, was only a 
book, but the censors did the best 
they could, the author being an 
American citizen and out of their 
reach. The book was called Dynamic 
Sociology, and the author was Lester 
F. Ward, a geologist of the United 
States Government and curator of 
fossil plants at the Smithsonian In- 
stitute. Russian authority feared the 
work because of its scientific, not sen- 
timental advocacy of democracy and 
education. An absolute American, in- 
digenous as Abraham Lincoln or a 
red Indian, Lester Ward is slowly 
influencing the thought of a whole 
world. Born on the prairies, self- 
educated, shot full of holes in the 
Civil War, and for forty years an 
employee of the Government; spend- 
ing his last years as a professor in 
a small New England university, . . 
Ward has yet reversed the doctrines 
of social inaction which were bound 
upon Europe by Herbert Spencer. 
He has so re-stated the monism of 
Haeckel that the twentieth century 
can build on that doctrine. He has de- 
scribed creative evolution, antici- 
pating Bergson in showing that this 
has been the missing factor in our 
theories of cosmic progress. He has 
demonstrated the primacy of feeling 
over intellect, not only in the bio- 
logical but in the social field, and 
has traced intellect to its roots in 
the intuitive faculty. He has shown 
the fundamental antithesis between 
man and nature, has described the 
characters which give man a distinct 
place in the universe, and has formu- 
lated the law of human progress. He 
has given to feminism a broader and 
more permanent philosophic plat- 
form, in his gynaecocentric theory. 
Shortly before his death, April 
18th last, Professor Ward had pre- 
pared the material for an autobiog- 
raphy to fill twelve large volumes. 
Three of them are now published and 
if these meet with the welcome that 
they deserve the others will follow. 
[t would be unfair, however, to judge 
of the value of the whole work by 
these three volumes for the author’s 
vlan of publishing in chronological 
order all his minor and unpublished 
ritings, extending over sixty years, 
puts first his least creditable work, 
ome of it of no possible interest. 
‘here are forgotten pages from 
‘he Iconoclast, a periodical direct- 


ed against institutional religion in 
every form, which Ward edited 
in the years following’ the Civil 
War. There is a lurid romance 
of murder and suicide on the 
prairies, written in Ward’s seven- 
teenth year. But there are chapters 
also of lasting and acute value. There 
are speculations and résumés, from 
the fields of chemistry and physics, 
of botany and zoology, of education 
and social science, which are like the 
broad swaths of a searchlight, cast 
upon mystery and darkness from a 
mind which never wearied, which 
never ceased to try new paths, and 
which ranged all the way from the 
primal nebula to the soul of the 
prophet or the inventor. . 

There is something valuable and 
refreshing in the very eccentricities 
of the book—in its reversal of all 
ordinary proportions and its scorn 
of impressionistic methods. For ex- 
ample, a twelve-volume autobiogra- 
phy ought to give some facts about 
a man’s ancestry, in this age of sci- 
entific genealogies. Ward concedes 
this point, to the extent of two pages, 
in which he tells the names of seven 
ancestors and when they were born, 
and he adds: 


Firmly convinced for most of my life 
that the human race has been ascend- 
ing, and not descending, I have cared 
little for my ancestors, except in a bio- 
logical sense. But I have always had a 
horror of degeneracy, the proof of 
which, in certain individuals, families 
and communities, is manifest. Pride of 
ancestry is a mark of degeneracy. 


Glimpses of the Cosmos. A Mental 
Autobiography. Three volumes. New 
La oa G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50 
each. 


RELATIVITY AND MECHANISM 

Dr. Paul Carus, the Chicago mon- 
ist, is in a peculiar situation in re- 
gard to the principle of relativity 
which is creating a sensation in 
scientific thought. He is willing to 
go, in fact has long since gone, as 
far as anybody in asserting the rel- 
ativity of all things and it might 
therefore be expected that he would 
welcome the movement in this direc- 
tion. But on the contrary he views 
these new allies, the physicists, with 
some mistrust, for altho they have 
come to hold much the same opin- 
ions as he has been advocating they 
hold them for a different reason. 
They believe that the relativity of 
motion is proved by Michelson’s ex- 
periment, while Dr. Carus regards it 
as an a priori principle, an essential 
part of his philosophy of form, and 
so quite above empirical demonstra- 
tion. Besides this, the relativity 


movement is too closely associated 
with pragmatism, Bergsonianism 
and the like to suit his taste. It is 
unnecessary to say, however, that his 
discussion of the question is fair- 
minded and comprehensive and will 
interest the general reader who 
wants to know how scientists have 
recently come to believe in such par- 
adoxes as that time is a fourth di- 
mension of space and that mass 
changes with velocity and that noth- 
ing can ever move faster than 186,- 
000 miles a second. 

In a similar volume Dr. Carus 
compares the mechanical and the 
teleological theories of the universe 
and reaches the conclusion “that a 
belief in the divinity of man, in his 
responsibility and in his freedom is 
quite justified even on the mechan- 
istic principle.” The greater part of 
this volume is occupied with a sum- 
mary of two literary curiosities, La 
Mettrie’s The Human Machine, dat- 
ing from 1747, and Mark Twain’s 
posthumous confession of faith What 
Is Man? 


The Principle of Relativity, The 
Mechanistic Principle and the Non- 
Mechanical, by Paul Carus. Chicago: 
Open Court Publishing Court Pub- 
lishing Company. $1 each. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT WOMAN 


The woman problem and the labor 
problem are easily the two great 
problems of modern social life, and 
the triumph of the woman’s move- 
ment is sure to involve a revolution 
in some of our most cherished insti- 
tutions. Within the last decade it has 
assumed startling ‘proportions and 
now sweeps on with amazing momen- 
tum and driving power. Where so 
powerful a force is at work, light 
and guidance are necessary for social 
safety’s sake, and intelligence and 
scholarship have been prompt to the 
need of the hour with a host of use- 
ful books, of which The Truth About 
Woman is one of the latest. It is a 
sustained argument, with a broad 
scientific and historical basis, for the 
emancipation of women. By emanci- 
pation the author means political en- 
franchisement, the right of educa- 
tion, freedom to experiment in the 
stuff of life, and the right to work, 
under proper conditions, toward eco- 
nomic independence. 

Beginning with a biological sec- 
tion, this work divides into three 
parts. The first of these seeks to 
prove biologically that the female 
sex is.not essentially weaker than or 
inferior to the male. In the second, or 
historical section. the same conten- 
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New and Forthcoming Macmillan. Books 











TRAVEL. DESCRIPTION. 
The Philippines : Past and Present 
B 


Dean C. Worcester 
(Secretary of the Interior, Philippines, 
1901-13) 
A timely, accurate work on Philippine con- 
ditions by “the one man on earth who 
knows most about the subject.” 
Two vols. Richly illustrated. $6.00 net 


Mexico: The Wonderland of the South 
By W. E. Carson 
A new, revised, enlarged edition, with ad- 
ditional chapters on present conditions, 
bringing this standard work up to date. 
Illustrated. $2.50 net 
* . « Observations and 
South America: joetiitions 
By Viscount Bryce 
A new, revised edition of this important 
work, Colored maps. 50 net 


Also in Spanish 
° . Observaciones e 
La America del Sud: jnsttiienes 
Por James Bryce 
Translated into Spanish by Guillermo Rivera. 
Colored maps. $2.50 net 
Egypt in Transition 
By Sidney Low 
Introduction by the Earl of Cromer. A 
faithful account of the great modern prog- 
ress of Egypt. Illustrated. $2.50 net 


FICTION. 


Sandy 
S. R. Crockett’s New Novel 
BY the author of “Patsy,” “The Stickit 
inister,” etc. A hero, this time, as cap- 
tivating as Mr. Crockett’s previous attrac- 
tive heroine, “Patsy.”” IMustrated. $1.35 net 


The Treasure 
Kathleen Norris’s New Novel 
By the author of “Mother,” etc. A new 
novel by this popular author, redolent again 
of the home atmosphere. 
Illustrated. $1.00 net 


The Reconnaissance 
By Gordon Gardiner 
A novel of striking power and originality, 
a vivacious story of adventure. 
lored frontispiece. $1.35 net 


POETRY. DRAMA. 


The Tragedy of Pompey 
By John Masefield 
The latest work of this powerful poet. 
" $1.25 net 
By Rabindranath Tagore 
An idealistic lyrical drama by the yt ae 
Bengali poet-philosopher. 1.25 net 


The Foothills of Parnassus 
By John Kendrick Bangs 


A delightful selection of this entertaining 
poet’s best verse. .25 net 
ART. 


The Principles of Greek Art 
By Dr. Percy Gardner (Univ. of Oxford) 


An interesting analysis of the psychological 
and artistic attributes of Greek art. 
IMastrated. $2.25 net 


EDUCATION. 
A Cyclopedia of Education 


By Dr. Paul Monroe (Columbia Univ.) 
The most i ~ re of the encyclopedias. 
Just complete 

Pive vols. Illustrated. $25.00 net the set 

Training the Girl 
By Prof. Wi McKeever 
(Univ. of Kansas) 

One of the sanest contributions towards the 
education of girlhood. Mlustrated. $1.50 net 





GOVERNMENT. POLITICS. 
The American Doctrine of 
Judicial Supremacy 
By Dr. Charles Groves Haines 


The origin and development of judicial 


control over legislation. $2.00 net 
American Government and 
Politics 


By Charles A. Beard 

A new, revised edition of this important 

work for students and the general reader. 
$2.10 net 

On Politics and History 
By Viscount Morley, O. M. 
A world-wide review of past, present, and 
future public policy. $1.00 net 


Whigs and Whiggism 
By Benjamin Disraeli 
A companion volume to the great states- 
man’s biography, of his piquant litical 
writings. 00 net 


SOCIOLOGY. 
Where and Why Public Owner- 
ship Has Failed 


By Yves Guyot 
An exhaustive expert treatise on State own- 
ership and operation in different countries. 
.50 net 
Violence and The Labor Movement 
By Robert Hunter 
A dramatic, historical narrative of the labor 
conflicts of the last half century. $1.50 net 


FINANCE, 


A Theory of Interest 
By Clarence Gilbert Hoag, A. M. 
A sincere attempt to solve correctly the 
problem of interest introducing some im- 
portant modifications in the theory of value. 


$1.25 net 
AGRICULTURE. 


Farm Structures 
By K. J. T. Ekblaw (Univ. of Illinois) 


A_ practical work enabling the farmer to 
solve his building problems. 
Illustrated. 


SCIENCE. 


The Childhood of the World 
By Edward Clodd 
A work which describes the source of the 
human race, its institutions and culture. 
Illustrated. $1.50 net 
The Elementary Principles of 
neral Bi 
By James F. Abbott (Washington Univ.) 


A lucid statement of fundamentals for stu- 
dent and general reader. $1.50 net 


The Unconscious: Hees Personality 


By Morton Prince, M. D. 
An iceradetion to the study of abnormal 
psychology. $2.00 net 


RELIGION. PHILOSOPHY. 
The Reformation in Germany 
By Prof. Henry C. Vedder 


A vivid, accurate narrative of the great re- 
ligious struggle of the 16th Century from 


$1.50 net 


the economic standpoint. $3.00 net 
The Faith of Japan 
By Tasuku Harada 


(Pres. Doshisha Univ.) 
An admirable interpretation of Japanese 
ethical and religious belief. 1.50 net 


The Prophets of Israel 

By Dr. Moses Buttenwieser 
A luminous study of the great literary He- 
brew prophets. $2.00 net 


anthropology and history, and we 
hear a great deal of the matriarch- 
ate, the age of woman rule—that 
happy time when women were the 
heads of families, the organizers of 
the arts and crafts of life, priest- 
esses, doctors, rulers and so on. In 
this section history is also sum- 
moned to testify that in the ancient 
civilizations of Egypt, Babylon and 
Rome, as they ripened and developed, 
women gradually attained to a social 
position that gave them, roughly 
speaking, the same rights and the 
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same freedom as men. 
The third section, entitled by the 


| author the “Modern Section,” spreads 


out into the consideration of a wide 
range of subjects. In one important 
aspect it is a reasoned denial of the 
prevalent opinion that woman lacks 
either the strength, the intellect or 
| the genius to reach the highest 
achievements in any of.the great 

fields of human endeavor. It is in 
| this connection perhaps that the book 
| will be of greatest service—that is, 
| in helping to dispel the deep-seated 
notion which withholds freedom 
from women on the score of alleged 
limitations which common sense, 
science and history are now refusing 
to recognize as valid. 


The Truth About Woman. by C. 
Gasquoine Hartley (Mrs. Walter M. 
Gallichan). New York: Dodd, Mead 
& Co. $2.50. 


LITERARY NOTES 


By the vigor of description and rich- 
ness in illustration of Art in Flanders, 
Max Rooses shows a confidence in the 
knowledge of his subject evidently bred 
of long study. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

Delightfully restrained humor per- 
meates the pages of Bluebeard, a mu- 
sically fantastic satire based on a hypo- 
thetical Wagner opera posthumously 
unearthed by Kate Douglas Wiggin. 

Harper & Brothers. 50 cents. 


The Romance of Scientific Discovery, 
by Charles R. Gibson, includes interest- 
ing anecdotes in great variety, from 
the origin of coal to the origin of man, 
and from the discovery of microbes to 
the discovery of radium. 

J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.50. 


Where He Dwelt, by Alfred Schofield, 
arouses in the reasonably responsive im- 
agination colorful mental pictures of 
the Palestine of Jesus and of today. 
The book also contains many mediocre 
pictures with excellent descriptive cap- 
tions. 


Rand, McNally & Co 


The symbolism of Mr. Charles Rann 
Kennedy’s latest play, The Idol- 
Breaker, is confused. His theme is 
Freedom, and an _ occasional noble 
meaning flashes out from the murky 
cloud of metaphor in which the author 
chooses to veil his ideas; but the 
roughness of the dialect and lack of 
clearly-cut images will prove stumbling 
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blocks to the reader, even tho sympa- 
thetic to the purpose of the iconoclast. 
Harper’s. $1.25. 


There is an apparent revival of the 
fashion of sequels, or, at least, se- 
quences, in fiction. Oliver Onions com- 
pletes his triology with The Story of 
Louie, an arresting romance built 
around an unmoral woman. 

George H. Doran Company. $1.25. 

An author who uses the First Person 
and never for an instant steps out of 
his assumed character is rare. From 
the Angle of Seventeen, by Eden 
Phillpotts, is thruout the autobiography 
of a boy, and the deeper note of ma- 
turity never breaks into its falsetto. 

Little, Brown & Co. $1.20. 


That much of Lavengro is biograph- 
ical appears in George Borrow and His 
Circle by Clement King Shorter. The 
vicissitudes of Borrow’s life are sym- 
pathetically told and corroborated by 

















frequent quotation from his works and | 
by hitherto unpublished letters. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $3. 


Admirers of the spontaneous Miss 
Billy of Eleanor H. Porter’s former | 
novels, Miss Billy and Miss Billy’s De- | 
cision, will be glad to meet her again | 
in her own home, described in Miss | 
Billy—Married, and sympathetically to| 
follow her struggles with calories and | 
balanced rations for her household, the | 
perplexities of an untrained house- 
keeper, and of an undisciplined but | 
generous wife. 

The Page Company. $1.25. 

If ever there was a novel with a pur- | 
pose Leviathan, by Jeannette Marks, is 
one. It depicts with a dread fascination 
the brave and eventually successful | 
struggle of a young wife to save her 
husband from the moral and physical 
torments of the opium habit. Tho hard- 
ly above average excellence as a novel, | 
it is easily the best tract yet written 
against the drug evil. Would that it 
might have a million readers. 

a George H. Doran Co. $1.35. 


PA 

Professor Cheyney’s history is the 
first of two volumes to cover the later | 
years of Queen Elizabeth’s reign after | 
the defeat of the Armada, a period one | 
is surprized to read that “has been 
somewhat slighted by historians.” Cer- 
tainly the author in no way slights it, 
altho he concentrates his attention very | 
decidedly upon the external affairs of 
the nation, trade, expansion and naval 
war. England at this period began its 
transformation from an isolated and | 
somewhat insulated island to its pres- | 


ent position as a function of the British | 


Empire. 
Longmans, Green & Co. $3.50. | 


In a vivacious volume entitled The | 
Message of Greek Art Dr. H. H.| 
Powers, President of the Bureau of | 
University Travel, makes a_ vigor-| 
us plea for a larger recognition of | 
‘reek achievement by the inculcation 
f an understanding of Greek art, ad- 
cating its study even in place of | 
reek syntax. His book is an able and | 
oving review of the main tendencies | 
vf Greek art and life as shown by the | 
‘t of sculpture. 

The Macmillan Co. $2. | 








“Look it up in Nelson’s”’ 


The World’s Great Rulers, Statesmen, Diplomats, Scientists, Specialists 
and Scholars, when in want of Accurate and the Latest Information, 


Look it up in Nelson’s—The World’s Greatest Question Answerer 


NELSON’S is used as the standard authority by the Government Departments of Europe, 
Asia, Africa, Australia, North and South America, and in all schools maintaining an academic 
department in China, Japan, Australia, parts of South Africa and Europe, and in the Re- 
publics of South and Central America, Mexico, Cuba, ete., etc. Nelson’s is also the standard 
English Reference Work in Libraries, Universities, Colleges and Schools throughout the 
United States and Canada. 


Rit QOS 


Perpetual Loose-Leaf 


-ENCYCLOPADIA 
6Research Bureau for Special Information 


THE COURT OF 
LAST RESORT. 


NELSON'S Research 
Bureau for Scientific Re- 
ports, Specific Informa- 
tion and Special Corre- 
spondence Is THE 
COURT OF LAST RE- 
SORT. These depart- 
ments employ specialists 
whose business it is to 
furnish any and all de- 
sired information FREE 
to Nelson's subscribers. 














NELSON’S RESEARCH 
BUREAU. : 

The Great Reference System 
that keeps up with you and 
you up with the times. 


WHY NELSON’S IS THE WORLD’S GREAT AUTHORITY 


Because by means of Nelson’s Perfected and Patented Loose-Leaf Binding Device Nelson's 
Loose-Leaf Encyclopedia is kept always fresh and new. The Publishers furnish to all sub- 
scribers 250 or more revised or new pages each six months. You loosen the binder by 
simply turning that small nut, take out the obsolete pages, substituting and replacing the 
old ones with the new pages which contain the world’s happenings and activities of the past 


six months. Nelson's Loose-Leaf Encyclopedia is five to ten years later than any other 
Reference Work. 


NELSON’S GREAT EDITORIAL STAFFS NELSON’S DOWN TO MARCH, 1914 


Nelson’s maintains permanent Editorial Nelson’s contains the latest word on Food 
Staffs. The Editor-in-Chief is Dr. John H. | Aduiteration; the Parcel Post (1913 Regula- 

s . : tion) ; ‘anama anal; new urrency aw ; 
Finley, Ph.D., LL.D., President of the Uni- Mexico; Cost of Living; Employer's Lia- 
versity of the State of New York, and State bility ; new Express Rates; the Recall; Fuels, 
Commissioner of Education. The Canadian Gas Manufacture, Gas Engines, and Gas 
Editor is William Peterson, LL.D., C.M.G., Turbines; Labor Legislation; Mining; Irri- 
Principal of McGill University, Montreal. gation, and Agriculture of the United States ; 
The European Editor is Sir Edward Parrott, | the complete results of the Federal 1910 Cen- 
M.A., LL.D., F.E.LS., of Edinburgh, Scot- sus and Canadian 1911 Census (these statis- 

— tt: AP a emg ‘ tics are not complete in any other Reference 
land, assisted by over twelve hundred of the Work) ; the new 1913 Tariff Law and In- 
greatest scholars, specialists, and writers in come Tax; and numerous subjects not to be 
all parts of the world. found in any other Reference Work. 
THE AUTHORITY THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. Our salesmen are selling Nelson's 
in all parts of the United States and Canada, China, Philippine Islands, South Africa, 
South and Central America, Australia, etc., ete. Nelson’s Perpetual Loose-Leaf Ency- 
clopedia and Research Bureau is now recognized as the greatest standard Inter- 
national Reference System throughout the civilized world. 


We are constantly receiving inquiries asking us to 
make an allowance for old encyclopaedias to apply 
as part payment on Nelson's. We have therefore 


prepared a price list, stating the amount allowed, 
which will be mailed upon request. 


“LOOK IT UP IN NELSON’S”’ 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 


Publishers since 1798 
Bibles, Hymnals, and Prayer Books 


That Little Bar and Nut has solved the problem. 
Bound in 12 Handsome Volumes 





























49C 


Thos. 
Nelson & Sons 
381 Fourth Ave. 
New York City 


Please send me 
_ Portfolio contain- 
ing sample pages: 
the complete Tariff 
Law of 1913, giving old 
and new Rates, and the 
_ new Income Tax; also full 
information how, by easy 
monthly payments, I can own 
NELSON’S PERPETUAL 








Dept. 49C LOOSE-LEAF ENCYCLOPAEDIA. 
This incurs no obligation on my part. 
381-385 Fourth Ave., New York City PRET SERED ata ae 
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“WE SWEEPTHE WORLD” 


IN every civilized country where 
carpets and rugs are used, the Bis- 
sell sweeper is sold and,upon merit 
alone commands the bulk of the 
business both at home and abroad. 


BISSELL’S 


“Cyco”, BALL BEARING 


Carpet Sweeper 


i ion of prestige because of 
its mechanical superiority over other makes 
and no other cleaning device can take its place 
in meeting the daily and hourly needs of the 
home. The Bissell is clearly the most handy, 
inexpensive apparatus for every day use. It 
runs easy, sweeps thoroughly and confines the 
dust. Double benefits are obtained through 
the use of two sweepers—one for upstairs and 
one for down. Sold by nearly all good stores. 
Price $2.75 to $5.75. Booklet “Easy, 
Economical, Sanitary Sweeping’ mailed 
on request, 


Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Prepare ra College 
at Home at home by our simplified corre- 


spondence methods. Our courses meet all entrance 
requirements ; they are written by members of the facul- 
ties of Columbia, Cornell, Pennsylvania, Mass. Inst. of Tech- 
nology, Illinois, As hicago, Michigan and other leading uni- 
versities. The American School is one of the largest 
educational _— in the world and employs no agents, 
solicitors or collectors. Write for special College Preparatory 
Booklet. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 

5789 Drexel Avenue hicago, U. S. A. 


You can prepare for College or 
complete your high school work 











Autograph 
Letters 


of Celebrities Bought and Sold. 
Send for price 
Walter . nl amin, 22 -* Av., N.Y, 
ABLISHE 
Pub. “THE COLLECTOR. wi ort a@ year 














WHAT I5 CENTS WILL DO| 


The little matter of 15c in stamps will bring you the 
Pathfinder for 19 weeks on trial, The Pathinder ts 
an illustrated weekly, for pee at the Nation's Capital, for 
the Nation ; now in its 21st year of increasing success. The 
paper fills the bill without emptying the purse ; it costs but $1 
ayear. If you want to keep posted on what is going on in 
the world, at the least expense of time and muney, this is 
your means. If you want a paper in your home which is sin- 
cere, reliable, entertaining, wholesome, the Pathfinder is 
yours. If yuu would appreciate a paper which puts every- 
thing clearly, fairly, briefly —here it is at last. Send only 15¢ 
to show that der might like such a paper and we will send 


per 
te Pathfinder on ay ion 13 weeks. The 15c does 
glad to invest in New Friends. 
or sshd gi'tor for full year; enone back any time 
NDER, x I, 


ifnotsatisfied. Address 
Washington, D. 

















THE MARKET PLACE 


A REVIEW OF FINANCE AND TRADE 








RAILWAY OFFENSES 


Prices in the stock market were de- 
prest last week by news relating to 
three railroad companies. Public dis- 
approval of the methods which have 
caused the deplorable condition of the 
Rock Island system was made more 
emphatic by the announcement that the 
company must have $49,000,000 in the 
near future. It also became known that 
the Chesapeake & Ohio had marketed 
an issue of $33,000,000 of five-year 5 
per cent notes by promising to invest 
in improvements, during the five years, 
$17,000,000 of its net earnings, before 
setting aside anything for dividends. 
Th2 public assumed that the payment 
of dividends might be prevented by this 
agreement. There were large sales of 
the stock, and the net loss for the week 
was 9 points. 

The most effective cause of the gen- 
eral decline, however, was the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission’s state- 
ment about the St. Paul Company’s 
reports. For the stock of this company 
the net loss was’'754 points. The sub- 
stance of the statement is that the com- 
pany, in its reports for the year 1910, 
overstated its income by $5,000,000, 
misrepresented the cost of labor, over- 
stated the income of the Puget Sound 
extension, and did this to promote the 
sale of bonds. It is also asserted 
that the report as to the Puget 
Sound extension’s investment in road 
and equipment gave a sum exceed- 
ing the actual investment by $100,000,- 
000. These charges relate to transac- 
tions four years old, and the Commis- 
sion carefully avoids any unfavorable 
estimate of the present value of the 
company’s property or its earning 
power; but the statement deprest a 
large majority of railway securities. It 
was associated in the public mind with 
recent disclosures concerning the Fris- 
co, New Haven and Rock Island com- 
panies. 

The entire railway industry of the 
United States suffers in public estima- 
tion at home and abroad by reason of 
such offenses as have been brought to 
light by investigation of the affairs of 
these four corporations. It would be 
profitable for the great industry to 
protect itself by undertaking the detec- 
tion and restraint of the guilty by 
means of a permanent committee ap- 
pointed for the purpose. 


THE NEW CURRENCY SYSTEM 


Substantially all of the national 
banks have formally accepted the new 
Federal reserve system and complied 
with the requirements for membership. 
Applications were received from 7465 
of the 7493 banks; of the remaining 
twenty-eight there are eighteen which 
decline to enter for various reasons not 
related to the merits of the great pro- 
ject, and of the attitude of ten noth- 
ing is known at Washington. It may 


be said that the new system has the 
unanimous support of the banks which 
do business on Federal charters. The 
successful establishment of the system 
is thereby assured. Probably there will 
be twelve regional reserve banks,- at 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chi- 
cago, St. Louis, Kansas City, Minne- 
apolis, Atlanta, New Orleans, Denver, 
Portland and San Francisco. At least 
a month will elapse, it is reported, be- 
fore the appointment of the members 
of the Central Reserve Board. It is well 
that the selection is to be made with 
deliberation, for the offices to be filled 
are of great importance. The success- 
ful operation of the new plan may de- 
pend largely upon the character and 
competency of the men appointed. 

The attitude of the banks, so far as 
we can learn, is one of patriotic codp- 
eration. In the few weeks immediately 
preceding final enactment of the cur- 
rency bill it was greatly improved. 
Provisions to which some objected were 
removed or essentially modified. Un- 
doubtedly certain provisions remain 
which are not satisfactory to many 
banks and the bankers associated with 
them, but it appears to be the purpose 
of the allied and supporting institu- 
tions to promote, so far as they can, 
the success of the project, believing 
that the disclosure of defects will be 
followed by amendment of the statute. 
Their influence will be exerted reason- 
ably and quietly to procure such 
changes as may be needed. Demonstrat- 
ed success and a willingness to amend 
where amendment shall be shown to 
be required will probably in the course 
of time draw into the system a con- 
siderable number of the state banks 
and trust companies. 





It is reported that Russia has given 
to a group of American capitalists a 
contract for improving navigation on 
the Volga and its tributaries, and that 
the cost of the entire project will be 
about $250,000,000. 

An officer of the Grand Trunk Pa- 
cific Railroad Company says that the 
transcontinental line—11,000 miles 
long, from Portland, Maine, and Hali- 
fax to Prince Rupert, on the Pacific 
coast—will be ready for use in the 
coming summer. 

Altho more than two-thirds of the 
world’s output of raw cotton is pro- 
duced in the United States, only 7 per 
cent of the cotton goods entering inter- 
national markets last year was bought 
from this country. The Department of 
C mmerce, by means of special agents, 
is striving to increase the sales of our 
cotton goods abroad. 

The following dividends 
nounced: 


General Chemical Company, preferred, quar- 
terly. 1% per cent, payable April 1. 
American Can Company, preferred, quarterly 
1% per cent, payable April 1. 

The Manila Electric Railroad and Lighting 
a. quarterly, 1% per cent, payable 
pri 
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REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
THE BANK OF AMERICA 
at the close of business on the 2d day of March, 
1914: 


RESOURCES. 
Stocks and bonds, viz.: 
Public securities, market value.. $1,000.00 
Other securities, market value.. 2,970,943.39 
Real estate owned........-..+-+-+- 900,000.00 
Loans and discounts secured by bond 
and mortgage, deed or other real 



















WILLIAM H. PERKINS. President. 
WALTER M., BENNET, Cashier. 


DIVIDENDS 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


A quarterly dividend of One and Three- 
quarters Per Cent. has been declared upon the 
Preferred Stock of this Company, payable April 
ist, 1914, to Stockholders of een at the close 
of business March 17th, 1914. Transfer 
will remain open. Checks mailed. 


R. H. ISMON, Secretary & Treasurer. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Convertible Four Per Cent. Gold Bonds. 


















Books 















Coupons from these bonds, payable by their 
terms on March 1, 1914, at the office or agency 
of the company in New York or in Boston, will 
be paid in New York by the Bankers Trust Com- 
pany, 16 Wall street. 


G. 








D. MILNE, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
Convertible Four and One-Half Per Cent. Gold 

Bonds. 
Coupons from these bonds, 


terms on March 1, 1914, 
of the company in New 














payable by their 
at the office or agency 
York or in Boston, will 








16 Wall street. 
G. D. MILNE, Treasurer. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY 
Allegheny Avenue and 19th Street. 
Philadelphia, February 18, 1914. 
The Directors have declared a dividend of one 
per cent. (1%) from the net earnings of the Com- 
pany on 
able April 1, 1914, to stockholders of record at 
the close of ‘business on March 23, 1914. Checks 
ma 


will be » 
WALTER G. HENDERSON, Treasurer. 


GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY. 


25 Broad St., New York, February 20, 1914. 
A regular quarterly dividend of one and one- 
ialf per cent. (1%%) will be paid April 1, 1914, 
to Preferred stockholders of record at 3 p. m., 
March 19, 1914. 


LANCASTER MORGAN, Treasurer. 


THE J. G. WHITE MANAGEMENT 
CORPORATION, 
43 Exchange Place, New York. 
MANAGERS. 


pany, 








































THE MANILA ELBCTRIC RAILROAD 
LIGHTING CORPORATION. 


AND 








The Board of Directors of the Manila Electric 
‘allroad and Lighting Corporation has declared 

regular quarterly dividend of ONE and 
oHREE- UARTERS PER CENT. (1%%) on the 
ipital Stock of the Corporation, payable Wed- 
n-sday, April 1, 1914, to stockholders of record 

the om of business on Wednesday, March 


T. W. MOFFAT. Secretary. 







(Signed) 








estate collateral..............+++- 5,000.00 
Loans and discounts secured by other 

Colfateral °...cccccccccscccscccccese 11,714,214.96 | 
Loans and discounts without collat- 

GE bcccoccctcencccccececesoseces 11,294,487.26 
QvOTMPAEOD 2c ccccccccccccccscccccecs 58,357.71 
Due — trust companies, banks and 

Yh ay pe EES LEY 1,0090,515.40 
a Se eMeswovecvesosoicocecesedecs « ¥ 
Legal tender notes and notes of na- 

tional banks... 1,730,650.00 
Cash items..... 15,654,253. 
Other assets, viz.: 

Accrued interest not entered...... 61,000.00 

DD | obit be deeneesceenedsresl $49, 785,856.99 
LIABILITIES. 
Celteh Gis ooo0s0csassersccccsass $1,500,000.00 | 
Surplus, including all undivided 

BEOMES occcccesccecccccccccecccccs 6,323,145.7 
Unpaid dividends............-.++++. 1,174.00 

ue N. Y. State savings banks...... at ook 878.37 
Deposits not preferred.............. 2 1,571.35 
Due trust companies, banks and 

DINED cokcccccdeccessoccccecsese 10,283,588.11 
Other liabilities, viz.: 

Cashier’s checks outstanding...... 117,399.43 | 

Accrued interest not entered...... 13,100.00 | 

WD ed cddewsadesensctoncenenes $49, 785,856.99 


be paid in New York by the Bankers Trust Com- | 


both Common and Preferred Stocks, pay- | 


PEBBLES 
SOFT PEDAL HAMMERS 
“Verena, bring Uncle Elijah another 
napkin; he has tucked that one under 
his chin.” 
“I was only joking when I said you 
had been calling on the manicure, Mr. 





Plimmins; I can see that you haven’t.” 

“It’s awfully good of you to stay so 
| long this evening, Mr. Spooner, suffer- 
ing as you must be from those tight 
shoes.” 

“How much trouble it is to look after 
boys! I don’t wonder, Mrs. Chucksley, 
that you seldom have time to wash 
| Bobby’s face.” 

“Clarence, dear, are you starting a | 
| beard, or have you merely forgotten to 
| shave?”—Crescent. 


“What became of that little kitten 
| you had?” asked a visitor of the small 
boy. 

| “Why, haven’t you heard?” 

“No; was it drowned?” 


~ 
° 
- as 
os 
4 


“Poisoned?” 
“No.” 
| “Then whatever did become of it?” 
said the visitor. 

“It growed up into a cat,” was the 
| | reply. —Crescent. 


The lightning bug is a beautiful bird, 
But hasn’t any mind. 
He dashes thru this world of ours, 
His headlight on behind. 
—Cornell Widow. 


Sing me songs of suicide, 
Hymns of happy homicide, 
Jolly, sweet infanticide. 

Curse this frigid wave! 
Slip me shots of herpicide; 
Push me full of germicide; 
(Hell they say is warm inside) 

Dig my little grave. 

—Cornell Widow. 


Harsh Editor— “You ought to type- 


| write your poetry.” 


| 
| 





Mr. Penwigste—"Great Scott! If I | 
| were expert enough to do that kind of * 
| typewriting, do you think I’d be putting | 
| in my time on enlaces 
| Star. 


Wife—O, hubby, I bought a waist for | 
'a dollar ninety-nine and I gave the 
'clerk a two dollar bill. I just noticed 
| that she gave me two cents change. O 
dear—O dear, am I guilty of theft? 

Hubby—Calm yourself, dear wife, 
calm yourself, you are inacent.—Froth.. | 


A small boy handed in the following | 

/in an examination paper in United | 

States history: “General Braddock was | 

| killed in the Revolutionary War. He | 

| had three horses shot under him, and a | 
| fourth went thru his clothes. "Every. | 
body’s Magazine. 





“The doctor says I must quit smok- | 
ing. One lung is nearly gone.” | 

“Oh, dear John, can’t you hold out 

| until we get enough coupons for that 
| dining room rug?”—Michigan Trades- 





| man. 





Speak Softly! 


**Not so loud, dearie. Speak Softly 


—lI can hear now as well as you. 


“‘Why, mumsie! You have been 
deaf ever since I was a baby.” 


“True, but my hearing has been entirely re- 
stored asifby magic. Iam usinga wonderful 
new seientific invention for the deaf. I can 
hear every kind of sound—even conversation 
in an ordinary tone with my 


NEW 8-TONE 


Mears Ear Phone 


—the final triumph of the inventor 
of the first successful multi-tone ear 
phone. Eight Tones! Eight different adjust- 
ments to suit every condition of the ear, 
Sufferers from deafness every where welcomed 
the Mears Four-Tone as the first perfected 
hearing device. It was a scientific marvel. 
But all its wonderful powers have been 

Doubled in the amazing new Ejight-Tone 
Mears—just out! The new Eight-Tone ear 
phone makes every kind and “shade” of 





sound as distinct to the deaf as shades 
of color are distinct to the perfect eyes. 











In order to give our patrons 
the personal service that is 
ps only when we 

ow them and deal with 
them direct, we have 
discontinued all our 
merican agencies, 






n 

The Hollow 
of Your Hand 
direct a me plan and to introduce the perfected 
Mears 8-Tone, we are a1 a foceial Limited 
Offer for a short time only. Mail the free coupon 
at once for full particulars. 

In Your 


FREE TRIAL 2 xeur 


The Mears Ear Phone is only sold on 
trial. Test it and prove its power todo for 
you what it is Gong ay others. Make the test 
at our expense. t for 15 days in your 
own home, under every condition of actual 
service. If it does not please you, send it back, 
and the trial willcost you nothing. Remember, 
the Mears Eight-Tone Ear Phone is not an ex- 
periment. It is merely an improvement upon 
our already famous Single-Tone instrument. 


If you live in or near New York, please 
visit our offices for free demonstration. 


Booklet on Request 


This coupon is printed for your conven- 


fence. Fill it out and mail it 4 
sCOUPON 


us. We will send_you 
Genes, Se Me Beere seat 

fam EAR PHONE CO. 
Dept. 4923 























e ns th ses vot 
qxiai e c -- of 


tells 
$45 W. 34th Street 

New York. N. Y. 
Gentlemen—Please mail me 
free and postpaid, your 
Mears Ear Phone klet and 
particulars of your Special In- 
troductory Offer on your new 

model Fight-Tone Mears Far 
Phone and Free Trial Offer. 


ie progress 
malady and howto treat 
it. Mail Socugen tee 7 
day for this book and rd 
special - 40 ry Fl 
offer. Do it now. ok 
Mears Ear ¢ 
Phone Cos 
Dept. 4923 ¢ 
45 W. 34th St. g 
NEW YORK 9 
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SCHOOLS 





MACKENZIE SCHOOL 


Monroe, N. Y. (Formerly at Dobbs Ferry) | 


REV. JAMES C. MACKENZIE, Ph.D. Director 


On Lake Walton in the upper Ramapo region of Orange County, 
elevation 1000 feet, 50 miles from New York, 9 buildings erected 
1910-1912. Rapid and careful preparation for all schovls of En- 
gineering and University Examinations. School's Certificate 
admits to certificate colleges, East and West, to New York State 
Professional Schools, and (beginning with 1914) to the West 
Point Military Academy. Fall Session, September 23rd. 

Summer Session begins July 8th, affording exceptional op- 
portunities for regular academic work and special coaching under 
selected masters of this and other institutions, to remove any 
school and college conditions. All the recreative and wholesome 
influences of the best Mountain and Lake Camp. Send for Illus- 
trated Catalogue. 














University 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Offers, besides the regular College Courses, 
Mechanical, Electrical and Civil Engi 


Law, Med i 


= neer- 
ainting, tog- 
edicine, ee 
Forestry. 


ing, Architecture 
raphy, Oratory, 
Ped A 


ever, es 








SUMMER SCHOOL, Jaly 6—Auag. 15 


| Catalogue and Bulletin sent on application. 
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THE 
Girard Fire 
and Marine 


Insurance Company 
N. E. Cor. 7th and Chestnut Streets 


61st Annual Statement, Jan. 1, 1914 


I cle dntnsees $2,532,069.86 
Accrued Taxes...... $3,500.00 
Losses in Course of 
Adjustment...... 49,796.00 
Reinsurance Reserve. 1,546,212.89 
Ws naxiedas 500,000.00 
— 2,099,508.89 


Net Surplus - - $432,560.97 
J. G. HILLIARD, Metropolitan Manager 


55 John Street, New York 








STERN COLLEG 
ron WOMEN 


Ranks with Leading Eastern Colleges. 


Sixty-first year. A Center of stimulating lle for thoughtial ste- 
dents. curriculum. 








address 
Mary A. Sawyer, A. M., Litt. D., Beam 





BERLIN, GERMANY. 


Mrs. Grace Mackenzie Wood. Residential home 
with chaperonage for girls. Optional courses in 
music, languages, history of art. Travel tours. 
References. For circular address C. N. 
KER, 161 Elmhurst avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


WAL- 








“*A book of special appeal to the Modern 
Man’’ 


THE ASSURANCE OF 
IMMORTALITY 


Harry Bndieie Fosdick, D.D. 


“Common-sense interpretation of the evidences 
for and against a belief in the immortality of the 
sotl, . The illustrations are new and perti- 
nent. This book will be welcomed by those who 
are asking the question, and who need to be 
shown how much it means to the world to have 
a belief that this life is but a part of a vast for- 
evel .”"—Boston Transcript. 

ealth of thought, suggestive flashes, illus- 
trations that illustrate, massive fundamental stir, 
humanism, spiritual idealism, contagious hope, the 
resistless clinch of cumulative logic and of the 
logic of life, all served in that manly, popular 
eloquence which will give it merited right of 
way.” —Chicago Standard. 

“This admirable book is certainly one of the 
most readable and rational which the public has 
on this great subject. The book is very heartily 
recommended especially to any one who may de 
sire to learp the best that can be said on this 
exalted theme.”—Auburn Seminary Record. 


Cloth, i2mo. $1 net, postpaid $1.12 
On Sale Wherever Books Are Sold) 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
Published at 64-66 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 





Teacher of Hygiene—Why must we 
always be careful to keep our home 
clean and neat? 

Little Girl—Because company may 
walk in at any moment.—Answers. 





WHY 
The American 


| Standard Bible 


(Edited by the American Revision Committee) 


Is Best for the 
Sunday School 


The exact thought of the sacred 
writers is given in readily under- 
standable language in this version, 
thereby making its sacred teach- 
ings not only clearer to the young 
folks, but infinitely more interest- 
ing—every reading makes more 
Bible students. 

The American Standard Version 
is used by the International Lesson 
Committee in the preparation of 
the Uniform and Graded Lessons, 
and by the leading Bible Scholars 
of the United States. 


Even the English scholars say it is the best— 
Read what The London Quarterly Review 
says: “It is a noble work, destined to be- 
come the accepted Bible of the majority of 
the Anglo-Saxon race; and we are tempted to 
wish that it might be adopted as the one final 
revision of the English-speaking world.” 

Because of the great demand the publishers 
have issued it in over 200 different styles to 
meet every need. Prices from 35 cents to 
$50.00. 


Just send for sample pages and price list to 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS 


381 U Fourth Avenue, New Y: 
For Sale by All Booksellers 














WARREN H. COLSON 
184 Boylston St., Boston 


selection from one of the 
largest and without exception 
the choicest — of [= 
in America. 

prepared to me __* Roe meet 
clients in person anywhere. 


By order of United States Government (Navy Department) 


_. Memorial Tablets 


Are being cast of bronze recovered from 


Wreck of U.S.S. Maine 


By Jno. Williams, Inc., Bronze Foundry, 550 W. 27th St. N. Y. 
Send for illustrated book on tablets. Free. 











IN THE INSURANCE 
WORLD 


BY W. E. UNDERWOOD 








FEDERAL SUPERVISION 


| Federal supervision of the insurance 
| business continues to be a fruitful sub- 
|ject of discussion. For years it was a 
hope, the dream of a tew progressive 
managements irritated by the petty ex- 
_actions of numerous state insurance 
‘commissioners. In its composition there 
‘was nothing more tangible than the 
things of. which dreams are made, for 
the decision in Paul v. Virginia stood 
(and remains), an insurmountable le- 
gal obstacle. Repeated efforts thru 
carefully prepared test cases were 
made to overturn that dictum, the 
latest being that of the New York Life 
Insurance Company in the Deer Lodge 
County, Montana, tax case, without 
avail. For the benefit of those inter- 
ested in the subject it may be proper 
to briefly recite the facts constituting 
the Virginia case. 

In and prior to 1869 the law of the 
state of Virginia required of foreign 
insurance companies (that is, companies 
organized and domiciled in other states) 
as a condition precedent to transacting 
business in that state the deposit by 
such companies with the State Treas- 
urer of bonds totaling a specified min- 
imum amount. One Paul, a resident and 
citizen of Virginia, was appointed by 
several New York fire insurance com- 
panies to represent them in the capacity 
of agent, whereupon he applied to the 
proper state official for a license to do 
business for the companies. The com- 
panies had failed or refused to make the 
| deposit required by the state law, and 
|Paul’s application was rejected. Suit 
was brought to compel the state to 
issue the license, reaching, after repeat- 
ed adverse decisions in the local courts, 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
few was argued at great length before 
that tribunal by eminent constitutional 
‘lawyers. The principles involved were 
fundamental and the decision in either 
| direction would be far reaching. It went 
jagainst Paul and his companies and 
|became the corner-stone of a legal 
structure under the shelter of which 
the powers of the states in their dealing 
with “foreign” corporations have grown 
to vigorous proportions. The Court re- 
jected the contention that a corporation 
was a citizen, within the meaning of 
the Constitution, entitled to the priv- 
ileges and immunities guaranteed citi- 
zens in the several states and specifi- 
cally rejected the doctrine that the is- 
suing of policies of insurance was com- 
merce, holding that they were only con- 
tracts of indemnity entered into be- 
tween insurers and insured for a con- 
sideration. 

Several weeks ago there was intro- 
duced in both houses of Congress 
a resolution providing for the submis- 
sion to the states of an amendment to 
the Federal Constitution specifically 
declaring that the business of inter- 
state insurance is inter-state com- 
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merce. That is the particular fact de- 
nied in Paul v. Virginia. From all the 
information accessible by us, this reso- 


lution is not inspired from any insur- | 
ance source; and seems to have origin- | 


ated with the legislators who intro- 
duced it. If that conclusion is correct, 
it would then appear that some persons 
unrelated to the trade of insurance are 
conscious of the existence of an anoma- 
lous condition in permitting the super- 
vision of a nation-wide business to be 
divided among a half hundred over- 
lords, each asserting sovereignty with- 
in his jurisdiction, many of them, as to 


rules and practises, conflicting with the | 


others. 


Prominent among the staunch sup- | 
porters of the doctrine of supervision | 


by the Federal Government is Mr. 
Darwin P. Kingsley, president of the 


New York Life Insurance Company. It | 
was under his direction that the Mon- | 


tana tax case, just alluded to, was 
fought to the Federal Supreme Court 
in an effort to reverse the rulings. 

We should like to see the joint reso- 
lution adopted, thus submitting the 
amendment to the consideration of the 
states. If three-fourths of the states 
ratify it, state supervision of insurance 
falls to pieces and the jurisdiction of 
the Federal Government over com- 


panies transacting business in two or | 


more states becomes supreme. But the 
adoption of such an amendment by the 
necessary number of states is the only 
way, according to our view of the mat- 
ter, in which the individual states can 
be deprived of their authority. Such a 
ratification would be a cession by the 
states to the Federal Government. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 


The delivered and paid-for new busi- | 


ness of the Massachusetts Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of Springfield, 
Massachusetts, in 1913 aggregated 
$39,531,857, a gain over 1912 of $526,- 
436. The company distributed amongst 
its members last year $5,760,870, di- 
vided as follows: for death claims, 
$3,282,889; for dividends, $2,078,192; 
endowments, $399,789. The mortality 
rate was but sixty-eight per cent of 
that expected; and all expenses of run- 
ning the business were but 19.26 per 
cent of the premium income. Last 
year the directors added another bene- 
fit to the company’s policies and made 
it retroactive as far as practicable. 
This is exprest in a provision giving 
policyholders under sixty years of age, 
who become totally and permanently 
disabled from pursuing any gainful oc- 
cupation, exemption from premium- 
paying obligations. In short, to all such 
the company waives the premium and 
will carry the insurance at its full 
force. The assets on December 31, 1913, 
were $73,723,813; the policy reserve, 
566,066,293; the surplus, $3,865,626. 








The New York Insurance Department 
has issued a digest and easily compre- 





hame. 


tion of two years. 


During its existence the com- 
pany has insured property 


Received premiums thereon to 
fh eee 
Paid losses during that period 
Issued certificates of profits 
Ss. eee eee 
Of which there have been re- 
deemed 
Leaving outstanding at pres- 
“Perr Pee 
Interest paid on certificates 
QMOUNIS £0... cccccesces 
On December 31, 1913, the as- 
sets of the company 
amounted to 


miums terminated during the 
reducing the cost of insurance. 
For such dividends, 


ter, 


A. A. RAVEN, Pres. 


CHARLES E. FAY, 





certificates are 
subject to dividends of interest until ordered 
to be redeemed, in accordance with the char- 


Atlantic Mutual Insurance Co. 


Atlantic Building, 51 Wall St., New York 


Insures Against Marine and Inland Transportation 
Risk and Will Issue Policies Making Loss Pay- 
able in Europe and Oriental Countries 


Chartered by the State of New York in 1842, 
was preceded by a stock company of a similar 
The latter company was liquidated and 
part of its capital, to the extent of $100,000, 
was used, with consent of the stockholders, by 
the Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company and 
repaid with a bonus and interest at the expira- 


2p fh ee 27, 219,045,826.00 


282,298,429.80 
141,567,550.30 


89,740, 400.00 
82,497,340.00 
7,243,060.00 


22,585, 640.25 


13, 259,024.16 


The profits of the company revert to the 
assured and are divided annually upon the pre- 
year, thereby 


issued 


CORNELIUS ELDERT, Vice-Pres. 
WALTER WOOD PARSONS, 2d Vice-Pres. 
3d__ Vice-Pres. 

G. STANTON FLOYD- JONES, 


Sec. 

















THE COMPANY WITH THE PYRAMID | 
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04 
429, 667.75 7 








_',985,82! 621.33 





NEW HAMPSHIRE ~ 





3. -303,575.24 575.24 


i 3,367,026.27 + 


972,327.26 
1,003,255.03 4 








FIRE INSURANCE Co. 











4.069.140.67 1.252.267.06 7 























f 4,310,836 19 257, 058.25 | 
[4.500.404 12 322,978.14 
[ 4.861.149.81 1408.68!.54 
f 5.196,017.46 1510,064.23 | 
[__5.553.270.70 1,578,330 82 \ 
[___ 5.725. 809.34 1.654.504 8: \ 
[__ 6.097. 887.20 1,700,761.60 1 








[| _6,250.526.89 | 1,703,433.67 \ 


TOTAL LIABILITIES $2,797,093.22 
POLICY HOLDERS SURPLUS $3,453,433.67 














The New Policy on the New Home 


N building a new house the most important thing is its insurance against 
fire so that if the house burns money to rebuild will be forthcoming. 
This young man has insured his new home in 


The Hartford Fire Insurance Company 


and his young wife looks pleased at what he tells her about 
the Hartford’s great reputation for fairness and promptness 


in the settlement of losses. 


next you insure 


INSIST on the HARTFORD 





ended exposition of the recently enact- | 


‘d workmen’s compensation law which 
‘mployers and employes, presumably, 
may procure for the asking. 





HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, Hartford, Conn. 
Send for our Booklet “Structural Safeguards for Dwellings.” 


If you own property, when 


Agents Everywhere 








independent 


Tear off 
It will be sent sent free. 


My name and address is written below. 
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WHERE ARE YOU GOING THIS 
EASTER? 


The Independent invites inquiries from its readers, and will gladly 
answer all questions pertaining to Travel for pleasure, health or 
business; the best hotels, large or small; the best routes to reach 
them, and the cost; trips by land and sea; tours domestic and 
foreign. 


The Department is under the supervision of the BERTHA 
RUFFNER HOTEL BUREAU, widely and favorably known 
because of the personal knowledge possessed by its management 
regarding hotels everywhere. Offices at McAlpin Hotel, 34th St. 
and Broadway, New York, and the St. Charles Hotel, New 
Orleans, La., where personal inquiry may be made. Address | 
inquiries by mail to 


INFORMATION 


THE INDEPENDENT Publishers Building, New York 


Give me information— 
About 








Name 


Address 























Travel Abroad [30.00 vise ‘wet. 
Select party of ten sail July 9. Send for booklet 
of Ideal Tour. 


L. HAGEMAN 
214 PARKER HILL AVE., BOSTON, MASS. 





everything ‘ander expert leadership. Literature ready. 
ne ee 





EUROPE "iinutea Parties 


Spring and summer tours for $300 on, 8985, $53: 
$785: $1,000. Spring tour in 
iterature and booklets. 


CO., 1478 Broadway, N. Y- 





EUROPE cope $824.2" yay ORIENT 


booklet, free. Write today. Mediterranean route 
June 18, July 1 and 4. Montreal to Naples, June 
23. University Leadership. Party of 15. 


UNIVERSAL TOURS—A. St. Thomas, Ontario. 





TURRELL’S | $325 | EUROPE 
OURS 1914 
Plan now Organizers wanted. Small parties. 


$325-$500. June to Sept. C. A. TURRELL, Prof. 
of Romance Langs., Univ. of Arizona, Tucson. 


ITALY TO ENGLAND 


Party of six_sails April 25. Delightful poms 
including the Dolomites. Experienced _ dance. 
References. Four months, $1,000. nerary. 


MISS AMES, 39 Newbury St., haa Mass. 








SPECIAL SPRING SAILING 


TO THE 


MEDITERRANEAN 
S. S. “Laconia” Sailing Saturday, April 11 


CALLING AT 
GIBRALTAR, MONACO, NAPLES, PATRAS, TRIESTE AND FIUME 
For paticuiars apply to 
The Cunard Steamship Company, Ltd. 
21-24 STATE STREET, NEW YORK 
OR TO OUR OFFICES OR LOCAL AGENTS EVERYWHERE 














Avoid the discom ICA an ocean e by t aking, the cure at 
THE eG NAU El THE LAKE COUNTRY 


‘Gbhe GLEN SPRINGS 


7. 3 eect ins WATKINS GLEN Sia genet rt 


SoHE. APPOINTMENTS SERVICE AND CUISINE Ss OF THE papel STANDARD 


ARE GIVEN BY SKILLED ATTENDANTS UNDER THE DIRECTION OF ENCED PHYSICIANS. 
THE BATHS COMPLETE HYDROTHERAPEUTIC AND ELECTRICAL AL EQUIPMENT. 
For descriptive booklet address WM. E. LEFFINGWELL, President, WATKINS, NY. 








CAMP PENN, on Lake Champlain, 
Vaicour, Clinton Co., N. Y. 8th Season. 


Camp Penn, unlike most camps, is a_ real 
“*woodsy’’ camp, where the boys do real camping, 
where, in little groups of three or four, under 
constant supervision, they establish their little 
semi-independent camps, and are encouraged to 
rely upon themselves as much as possible. You 
will be interested to read about our unusual 
“‘group’’ system, our method of management, and 
to learn how a camp can develop the highest and 
best that {is in a boy. Junior and Senior brancb- 
es a mile apart. For particulars, communicate 
with CHARLES K. TAYLOR, M. A., Director 

St. Martin’s, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Shoreham Hotel 
Washington 


European Plan Fireproof. 
Beautifully located in the most gucthenaliie sec- 
tion of the city, in the heart of the financial dis- 
trict, only one block from the Treasury and White 
House grounds. Convenient to everywhere. Cui- 
sine and service the best. 
R. 8S. DOWNS, Manager. 





THE ROSS HEALTH RESORT—In the pines of 
Long Island. Conveniences of a modern hotel. 
14th year. Valuable for those needing rest in the 


| quiet of the country; no objectionable cases. Two 





resident physicians. 
Address DR. W. H. ROSS, Brentwood, L. I. 


SPECIAL SPECIAL 
TYPEWRITER RIBBONS, CARBON PAPER 


For 30 days we will supply the consumer with 
any color or width typewriter ribbon at the 
manufacturer’s price, $5.00 per dozen. Try our 
Carbon paper at the introductory price, $1.00 
per hundred sheets. Remit full amount by ex 
press or money order. 


Livingston Typewriter Co., _ 261 Broadway, N. Y. 











|G) KEWANEE >| 


Private Water Supply Plants — Private Electric Light Plants 


Sewage Disposal Plants Gasoline Storage Tanks and Pumps 
Mame Power Plants Gasoline Engines Pumping Machinery 
Bulletin en Any Outfit Sent on Request 


KEWANEE WATER SUPPLY co 
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The Dndependent 


FOR SIXTY-FIVE YEARS THE 
FORWARD-LOOKING WEEKLY OF AMERICA 


March 28, 1914 


Owned and published by The Independent Week- 
ly, Incorporated, at the Publishers Building, 119 
West Fortieth Street, New York, Hamilton Holt, 
President; Harold J. Howland, Vice-President ; 
Frederic E. Dickinson, Secretary and Treasurer. 








Monday, 








Entered at New York Post Office as Second 
Class Matter 


ONE YEAR, THREE DOLLARS 
SINGLE COPIES, TEN CENTS 


Single copies over six months old, 25 cents 














Postage to foreign countries in Universal Postal 
Union, $1.75 a year extra; to Canada, $1 extra. 
An order for the change of an address should be 
received two weeks before the change is to take 
effect, giving both the old and new address. 


We welcome contributions, but writers who 
wish their articles returned, if not accepted, 
should send a stamped and addressed en- 
velope. No responsibility is assumed by The 
Independent for the loss or non-return of 
manuscripts, tho all due care will be exercized. 








Address all communications to 
THE INDEPENDENT 
119 West Fortieth Street, New York 
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F the figures 154 appear on your 

address label, your renewed sub- 
scription should begin with the fourth 
issue from this. It requires at least 
three weeks for routine, so kindly re- 
new now—lest you forget. 








JUST A WORD 


A poem by ~— Phillips entitled 
The Country Maiden will appear in one 
of the spring numbers. 








Rudolph Eucken has written for The 
Independent an article entitled An 
American Nobel Institute. 








Harrv Kemp, who is well known to 
the readers of The Independent for his 
poems, has written a charming bit of 
spring verse entitled Blind, which will 
appear soon. 








O. Garfield Jones has prepared an in- 
teresting illustrated article entitled 
The Philippines and Oriental Leader- 
ship, which describes, among other 
things, the Philipvine leper colony and 
its management. 








An early issue will contain an article 
by Poultney Bigelow entitled A German 
Point of View with Respect to the Pre- 
vention of Crime. This explains how 
Germany takes care of its hoboes and 
keeps them from annoying the com- 
munity. 





Mr. Simon W. Straus has written a 
practical article entitled What Thrift 
Means to the. Nation, in which he ex- 
plains the necessity of curbing the ex 
travagance of the American people and 
educating the growing youth in habits 
of economy. 





CALENDAR 


Dr. Shosuke Sato, the visiting Jap- 
anese professor, will be at Yale March 
26, Columbia March 30 and 31, Oberlin 
April 2-9, Ohio State April 10 and 11, 
Illinois April 18-25, Iowa April 27-May 
2, Minnesota May 4-16, and Wisconsin 
May 18-28. 

The collection of sculptures and 
paintings by Constantin Meunier is be- 
ing shown at Chicago from March 19 
to April 19, and will be at the City Art 
Museum, St. Louis, from April 25 to 
May 25. 


The dog show of the Chicago Kennel 
Club will be held from March 25 to 28. 

The annual Oxford-Cambridge boat 
race—the seventieth—will be rowed 
from Putney to Mortlake on March 28. 

The 109th annual exhibition of the 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts 
is open in Philadelphia until March 29. 

The annual meeting of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science 
will be held on April 3 and 4. The sub- 
ject for discussion will be The Inter- 
national Relations and Obligations of 
the United States. 


The first National Efficiency Exposi- 
tion and Conference will be held in 
New York from April 4 to 11, at the 
Grand Central Palace. 

Beginning April 6, the Federal Com- 
mission on Industrial Relations will 
hold in Washington a public hearing on 
collective bargaining, conciliation and 
arbitration. This is to be followed on 
April 13 by a hearing on efficiency sys- 
tems and labor. These are first in a 
series of inquiries the commission will 
make in many cities into “the general 
problem of making relations between 


, employer and employee more harmoni- 


ous without sacrificing the rights or 
thwarting the legitimate ambitions of 
either.” 

The eighth annual meeting of the 
Simplified Spelling Board will be held 
in New York at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel on April 7 and 8. 

The forty-ninth meeting of the 
American Chemical Society will be held 
in Cincinnati from April 7 to 10. Ad- 
dress Charles L. Parsons, Box 505, 
Washington, D. C. 


On April 18 the eight-oared crews 
of the Navy and the University of 
Pennsylvania will race on the Severn. 

The triennial mceting of the Sons of 
the Revolution will be held in'Washing- 
ton on April 19. 

The eighth annual meeting of the 
American Society of International Law 
will be held at the New Willard, Wash- 
ington, from April 22 to 25. The Monroe 
Doctrine and the teaching of Interna- 
tional Law will be discussed. Address 
James Brown Scott, 2 Jackson Place, 
Washington. 

The eighty-ninth annual exhibition of 
the National Academy of Design in 
New York will be open until April 26. 


In connection with the annual ex- 
hibition of the National Academy of 
Design is being held the fifteenth an- 
nual exhibition of the American Society 
of Miniature Painters, at 215 West 
Fifty-seventh street, New York, from 
March 21 to April 26. 

Cornell, Princeton and Yale will meet 
in a triangular regatta at Ithaca on 
May 28. This is Spring Day at Cornell. 

The annual conference of the .Amer- 
ican Library Association will be held 
at Washington from May 25 to 30. 





THE DOCKHAND 
BY CONSTANTIN MEUNIER 


AN ARTICLE ON “LABOR—THE STAFF OF 
LIFE,”” WILL BE FOUND ON ANOTHER PAGE 





